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See for 
Yourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Also recommended films for discrimi- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pictures 
now or soon to be in general release are 
included.) Plays and films reviewed in 
this issue are marked *. 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nop. 8, 7939) now 
in its seventh year, this co of home 
life in the Eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 

OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, text by Oscar 
Hammerstein II and Agnes de Mille’s 
dances. (Theatre Guild) 

THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec. 8, 
1943) John van Druten’s ingratiatin 
comedy interpreted by Martha Scott an 
John Beal. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 

FOLLOW THE GIRLS (April 8, 1044) 
musical comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie 
Davis. With Gertrude Niesen. (Al Borde) 

HATS OFF TO ICE (June 22, 1944) with 
Freddie Trenkler and Carol Lynne. Stag- 
ing, Catherine Littlefield. (Henie-Wirtz) 

SONG OF NORWAY (Aug. 21, 1944) a gay 
operetta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and 
music, freshly sung by a musical cast 
headed by Irra Petina. Dances by Balan- 
chine. (Edwin Lester) 

ANNA LUCASTA (Aug. 30, 1044). The 
American Negro Theatre's Sapeeys of 
Philip Yordan’s drama soundly acted by a 
fine cast. With Hilda Simms and Frederick 
O'Neal. (Wildberg) 

BLOOMER GIRL (Od. §: 1944) musical 
with lovely trappings. Script and score, 
Harburg and Arlen; sets, Lemuel Ayers; 
dances, de Mille. (Wilson-Goldstone) 

I REMEMBER MAMA (0Odt. 19, 1944) with 
Mady Christians in the lead. John van 
Druten's dramatization of the Forbes 
stories makes excellent theatre fare. 
(Rodgers-Hammerstein) 

HARVEY (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay ushers 
an invisible, tall, white rabbit to town in 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy. With Jose- 
phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 

DEAR RUTH (Dec. 13, 1944) an absurd 
idea from the pen of Norman Krasna, gaily 
directed by Moss Hart, in the Junior Miss 
tradition. (H yman-Hart) 

ON THE TOWN (Dec. 28, 1944) engaging 
musical with emphasis on dances by 
Jerome Robbins to Bernstein's score; 
directed by George Abbott; sets by Oliver 
Smith. (Feigay-Smith) 

UP IN CENTRAL PARK (Jan. 27, 1945) 
New York in a musical comedy period 
sees with Romberg’s tuneful music and 

ay's evocative sets. (Michael Todd) 

DARK OF THE MOON (Mar. 14) How- 
ard Richardson's and William Berney'’s 
arresting musical fantasy about a Witch- 
Boy played by Richard Hart. (Lee Shubert) 

THE GLASS MENAGERIE (Mar. 31) 
Tennessee Williams’ sensitive and illu- 
minating play brilliantly performed by 
Laurette Taylor; Eddie Dowling acting, 
directing (with Margo Jones) and co- 
producing. (Dowling-Singer) 


Drama Critics Award-YEAR’S BEST PLAY * 
Eddie Dowling & Lowis J. Singer present 


LAURETTE EDDIE 
TAYLOR “DOWLING 


A new play by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
with JULIE HAYDON & ANTHONY ROSS 


PLAYHOUSE Jv. 


Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sot. 2:40 





“HITS WITH A JOYOUS BANG!" 
—Colemon, Mirror 
JOSEPH M. HYMAN & BERNARD HART 


present 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 


Directed by MOSS HART 


HENRY MILLER’S Theatre, 43rd St., E. of B’way 


Eves. 8:40 Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2:40 
SEATS NOW FOR NEW YEAR'S EVE 












OLIVER SMITH & PAUL FEIGAY 


resen s WANcY WALKER 


on SHOWN 


Steged by GEORGE ABBOTT 


Book and Lyrics by 
BETTY COMDEN and ADOLPH GREEN 


Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
Dances by JEROME ROBBINS 


| MARTIN BECK THEATRE “3.x acc" f 


of 8th Ave. 
Eves. 8:40, Matineos Wed. and Sat. 2:40 


| 





"A rich and rewarding theatrical experience.” 
—BARNES, Herald-Trib. 
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_THE MERMAIDS SINGING (Nov. 3 


| Oenslager’s sets. (Theatre Incor poralt 


CAROUSEL (Apr. 19) a lovely and tung 
New England version of Liliom by Rog 
ers and Hammerstein, gaily set and g 
tumed by Mielziner and White with 
de Mille ballets and Mamoulian directa 
(Theatre Guild) 

MARINKA (July 18) a musical versigg, 
the Mayerling tragedy, concocted } 
George Marion and Karl Farkas to; 
Kalman’s score. (Leventhal-Howard) 

YOU TOUCHED ME! (Sept. 25) ra 
tender, intelligent comedy by Tenney 
Williams and Denald Windham 
Montgomery Clift and Edmund Gwe 1 
(McClintic-Shubert) 

DEEP ARE THE ROOTS (Sept. 26), 
absorbing drama by d’Usseau and 
about white and Negro relations, sougg 
acted and directed. (Bloomgarden-Hd, 

POLONAISE (Oct. 6) Jan Keipura , 
Marta Eggerth in a musical about & 
ciusko with Chopin music adapted} 
Kaper. (Bloomfield) { 

THERESE (Oct. 9) Thomas Job’s d 
zation of the Zola novel. Margaret W, 
directing a cast including Eva Le 
lienne, Dame May Whitty, Victor 
(Klawans-Payne-Jennings) 

THE RED MILL (Oct. 16) Revival df 
Henry Blossom-Victor Herbert i 
with Eddie Foy, Jr., Michael O’Sheag” 
Dorothy Stone. (Stone-Stromberg, Jr 

*ARE YOU WITH IT? (Nop. so) 
comedy with a carnival setting f 
Joan Roberts, Johnny Downs, 
Gray and Lew Parker. (Kollmar 

*THE RUGGED PATH (Nov. 10) 
Tracy giving a moving performance ij 
focus of interest in Robert Sh 
play about men at war. (Playwrights 

*STATE OF THE UNION (Nop, 4 
crisp political satire expertly wri 
Lindsay and Crouse and directed by 
taigne Windust. With Ralph Bellamyg 
Myron McCormick. (Hayward) 

*THE DAY BEFORE SPRING (Nov. a 
college reunion forms the background} 
a musical starring Irene Manning, 
Tudor ballets and the producer direct 
(John C. Wilson) 
















Rich 

— van Druten writes and dires [Al 

ight comedy about a playwright. © 
Walter Abel and Beatrice Pearson 
Liagre) 

STRANGE FRUIT (Nov. 29) Lif 
Smith’s play is a moving study of rm 
relations against the background ¢ 
Southern town. Jane White and Med 
Ferrer as the lovers; Jose Ferrer directs 
( Ferrer) 

THE FRENCH TOUCH (Dec. 8) play! 
Joseph Fields and Jerome Chode 
starring Brian Aherne and Arlene Frat 
Rene Clair directing, settings by Ge 
Jenkins. (Herbert Harris) 


CLOSED 


THE LATE GEORGE APLEY (Nov. 21, 
Nov. 17) 

BEGGARS ARE COMING TO TOWN (Od! . 

Nov. 17) 

GIRL FROM NANTUCKET (Nov. 8—Noo. ff 

* sKyDRIFT (Nov. 13—Nov. 17) 

* THE SECRET ROOM (Nov, 7—Nov. 24) 

* MARRIAGE IS FOR SINGLE PEOPLE (Noa 
Nov. 24) 

* A SOUND OF HUNTING (Nov. 20-Dec. & 


LOOKING FORWARD 


PYGMALION, limited engagement ret 
of the Shaw comedy with ¢ rertrude & 
rence and Raymond Massey starred,’ | 
Cedric Hardwicke directing and Do 





DREAM GIRL, Elmer Rice writing! 
directing for Betty Field. (Playwrig 
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Rog "Spencer Tracy is on hand to make one Kern success with Hassard Short stag- | “ ‘Harvey’ is one of those blessed theatr- 
: . soning T iris ing . ents ... has enchantment 

dg realize how sorely the theatre has missed ing, Bay designing and Tamiris doing the = nD « » = Se infinite 

Ag, Taki dances. (Hammerstein-Kern) yok yf otecgn — “4 — 

Can ——— BARNES. Herald Tribune HAMLET, Maurice Evans’ streamlined — BARNES, Herald Tribune 

} ; G.I. version. With Mr. Evans and Thomas THE PULITZER PRIZE PLAY 
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THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY 


presents 


SPENCER TRACY 


_ & me 


in ROBERT E. SKERWOOD'S New Play 


THE RUGGED PATH 


Staged by Captain GARSON KANIN 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE 
45th St. West of Broadway 
Evgs. 8:40 — Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:35 
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mer 20th Cent.) Eric Mattson, Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 
| BLITHE SPIRIT, blithe indeed is this film | a eee ae 
of the Noel Coward play, with Kay Ham- Ww 
a — mond as the spirit and Rex Harrison, 
a . Constance Cummings and Margaret Ruth- 
indi & = —— be - perturbed human beings. | 
. - ” nited Artists) 
. A SWEET AND HAPPY HIT’ THE LOST WEEKEND, an absorbing if | The Musical Hit 


Richard Rodgers & Oscar Hammerstein 2d present 










a WADY CHRISTIANS + OSCAR HOMOLKA 
a . in JOHN von DRUTEN’S 
= 1 REMEMBER | 
i) MAMA @ 
from Kathryn Forbes’ ‘Momo's Bonk Account’ \ 
ay Y, J. TETZEL, A. GESSNER, R. BISHOP S 
= fi Vf MUSIC BOX, 45 St., W. of ee 
Geo 


— 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat 


“A SMASHEROO! TERRIFIC! WONDERFUL!" 
— Robert Coleman, Mirror 
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b Music by 
Y FIELDS - SIGMUND ROMBERG 


BROADWAY THEATRE, Broadway at 53 St. 
Evenings at 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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TULLE LLL 


When writi 


SHOW BOAT, 


BILLION 


DUNNIGAN’S DAUGHTER, 


O MISTRESS 


| LUTE SONG, Will Irwin-Sidney Howard | 


A WALK IN 


ARATOGA 


revival of the Hammerstein- 


(Michael Todd) 
DOLLAR BABY, 
Green musical set in the Twenties. 
directing ; Smith designing; Robbins chor 
eographing. With Mitzi Green and Joan 
McC rac ket n. ( Fetgay-Smith 


Chalmers. 
Comden- 


Abbott 


Elia Kazan 
directing a cast including Dennis King, 
June Havoc, Luther Adler. Settings by 
Chaney; costumes by Mainbocher. (7hea- 
tre Gutld) 


THE WINTER'S TALE, first of the new 
Theatre Guild Shakespearean Company's 
productions. B. Iden Payne and Romney 
Brent staging; Chaney designing. With 
a * S 5° . E. of B’way. Eve's 8:40 
Henry Daniell, Florence Reed, Jessie 48th ST. THEATRE Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 


Whitford Kane. 


Rov ce Landis, 


Guild) 


(Theatre | 


MINE, Terence Rattigan’s 
play which the Lunts have been playing in 
London. Mr. Lunt directing. Sets by | — 
Robert Davison. (Theatre Guild-John C. 
Wilson | 
version of the Chinese classic. John House 
man staging, Robert Edmond Jones de 
signing, score by Raymond Scott. Starring 


Mary Martin. (Myerberg) 











A New Musical Play 


CAROUSEL 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTE!I 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with John Raitt, Jan Clayton, Jean Darling, 


ON THE SCREEN 

THE SUN, Lewis Milestone’s 
neti ative film version of Harrv Brown's 
book. With Dana Andrews and Richard 


Conte leading a highly competent cast of 















gruelling film version of Charles Jackson's 


bestselling novel of a drunken binge. e o he Lil 
With Ray Milland as the drunkard, and | Based en gun Riggs’ “Green Grow ¢ tl 
Charles Brackett and Billy Wilder re- | Muse ty Ruhed Retese — Bem & toe 


by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd Directed by 
Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 
Harold Joseph Letty Jane Ruth 
Keel Buloft Watson Weston 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


sponsible for the skilful transfer from book 
to screen. (Paramount 
HE TRUE GLORY, British and American 
re the European « ampaign from 
D-Day to V-Day. An impressive summa- 
ion told in terms of the people as well as 
of the machines. Directed by Carol Reed 
| Garson Kanin. (Columbta) 

TRUNK, colorful tale 


core ol 








THE NATIONAL COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA! 


and 


of a 


pair of adventurers in New Orleans and | NOW—Hanna Thea. Cleveland, Ohio. 
eee oat Bore re Jan. Tth to 12th—Musie Hall, Kansas City, Me. 
saratoga, eric ‘ ae reman an rary Beg. Jan. 15th—Curran Theatre, San Francisco 
Cooper as the ambitious pair, under Sam 

Wood's direction. From the Edna Ferber 

novel Warner 
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THE ARTILLERY LANE PLAYHOUSE 
of St. Augustine, Florida 


PRESENTING A NEW PLAY EACH WEEK 
BY A PROFESSIONAL COMPANY 


SEASON: DECEMBER THRU APRIL 


PATRICIA DUTTON, Producer 6 Aviles Street, St. Augustine, Florida 
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Cecil Beaton 
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ATHENE SEYLER in Lady Windermere’s Fan. This photograph, taken by 
Cecil Beaton in his own setting, celebrates both the actress’ contribution 
to the current London success, and also the forthcoming American publica- 
tion by THEATRE ARTs of her book (written with Stephen Haggard), The Craft 
of Comedy, which is now in its fourth edition in England. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE FIRST THIRTY YEARS 
—CHANGING LINES ON THE 
THEATRE FRONT 

ee arts begins its thirtieth 


year as an ‘international magazine 
of the theatre’ in a world where faith and 
hope and mutual understanding among 
peoples is more desperately needed than 
ever before. The UNO is struggling on a 
huge scale to bring about ‘international 
co-operation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural 
or humanitarian character’ but such so- 
lutions do not lie entirely — even pri- 
marily — in the hands of governments. 
It is here that the artist can play a cru- 
cial role. As Charles Morgan expresses it 
in one of the engaging essays in his Re- 
fiections in a Mirror, ‘There is no accept- 
able currency between nations that dis- 
trust one another except genius and 
goodness, the gold and the silver. All else 
is propaganda, the devil’s dross which 
will buy none but fools.’ THEATRE ARTS 
has tried, through the thirty years of its 
existence, to make the ‘gold’ of the thea- 
tre available to theatre lovers the world 
over. It has tried to be a vehicle for 
mutual knowledge among artists every- 
where. Now, with an ever greater urgency 
it reaffirms its belief in the essential 





THIS commedia dell’ arte figure ap- 
peared as a sort of trademark on 
THEATRE ARTS in the early days of 
the magazine. The editors reprint it 
this month to remind themselves 
and their readers that in 1946 thirty 
years will have passed since the first 
issue came out of Detroit. 


THE NATIONAL Theatre Confer- 
ence, which did an effective job on 
soldier shows during the war, is plan- 
ning to be of service to theatre- 
minded veterans. As Counselor for 
returning service men and women it 
has appointed Stanley Wood, until 
recently a First Sergeant in the 6817 
Special Service Battalion, Soldier 
Show Company, the only complete 
Army company of entertainers in the 
ETO. Mr. Wood will have a desk in 
the Belasco Theatre in New York, an 
ear to the theatrical problems of all 
veterans who seek him out and an eye 
on developments the country over. 
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LOUISVILLE will be the locus of brotherhood of creative minds and in the 


one of the first Veterans’ Theatres 
actually to be set up in the country. 
A professional profit-sharing com- 
pany, organized by Major William 
Hodap and four veteran colleagues, 
expects to open its first 18-week sea- 
son in Louisville’s Memorial Audi- 
torium at the end of January. What 
is more, indirectly the project re- 
ceives its financial impetus from the 
government in that the five founders 
are pooling the $2000 apiece granted 
them as a G.I. loan to set up a new 
business under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
Insofar as is possible, staff and act- 
ing company are being drawn from 
the ranks of other returning veter- 
ans. Guest stars and guest directors 
will supplement the permanent 
group. Among productions an- 
nounced are a Kentucky mountain 
version of Romeo and Fuliet with 
music and a new version of Gerald 
du Maurier’s Tri/by, which will be 
set in New Orleans. 


ee 

A MEASURE of the vitality of an 
art is the amount of critical ferment 
it engenders. For this reason THEA- 
TRE ARTS welcomes two new motion- 

cture publications into the field, 
Boch edited on the plane of intelli- 
gent critical and technical comment. 
The Holiywood Quarterly is a bulky 
assemblage of material published 
under the joint imprint of the Uni- 
versity of California and the Holly- 
wood Writers Mobilization, and fea- 
turing in its first issue full-length 
articles by such contributors as Dud- 
ley Nichols, Irving Pichel, Gail 
Kubik, Ben Maddow, besides shorter 
pieces on television and radio as well 
as films. The Screen Writer is a 
monthly with three issues already to 
its credit. An aggressive and liberal 
journal, it is devoted specifically to 
the problems and comments of that 
most articulate group of film workers, 
the writers, including Sidney Buch- 
man and Ranald MacDougall. 
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theatre as the most international as well 
as the most democratic of the arts. 


WwW the dawn of 1946, the first 


year of official peace, the new 
forces that are going to revitalize the 
American scene are beginning to take 
shape. After the last war the theatrical 
‘revolution’ centred around the artist. 
The artist-designer, the artist-director, 
was fighting for recognition. Today his 
place is secure; the battle has moved 
from an itlaal to a collective front. 
‘The theatre is irresistible; organize the 
theatre,’ Matthew Arnold wrote fifty 
years ago. It is on this front that today’s 
‘revolution’ will come. The lines are al- 
ready visible. New professional compa- 
nies are springing up in cities as far apart 
as Louisville and San Francisco. And, at 
the centre, the idea of a National Thea- 
tre Fund (see October issue) as a stimu- 
lant for theatre activity and a first step 
toward a true National Theatre has been 
accepted in principle by the membership 
of the National Theatre Conference and 
is being considered by the American 
National Theatre and Academy. 

This is only a first step, hedged with 
reservation and not as yet implemented 
by any action or sustained by any defi- 
nite program, but it is an indication of a 
tendency, a movement which stems di- 
rectly from the exertions of returning 
veterans determined to create a theatre 
where the young artists of the future can 
make, and the people enjoy, an art too 
long denied them. By the end of 1946, 
what is now but a tendency should have 
become an actuality. 


State of the Theatre 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


T Is time people stopped talking about the next election and 
started thinking about the next generation,’ exclaims the heroine 
of State of the Union in a fine explosion of rage. Her outburst comes in 
the last act of Howard Lindsay’s and Russel Crouse’s witty diatribe 
against the heartless political maneuvering that goes on backstage 
while the country is in the throes of vital economic and social prob- 
lems. Though aimed at the ruthless and hypocritical techniques of 
American party politics, the moral of this lively piece is applicable to 
a larger scene. It is indeed time that nations stopped talking about 
their own selfish interests and started thinking in terms of the next 
generation — if indeed there is to be one at all. No human being today 
can avoid the impact of this necessity. Even the theatre, reluctant to 
step out of its role of court jester, is beginning to have something 
to say on the subject. 

It begins lightheartedly enough. Under Leland Hayward’s aegis 
those experienced craftsmen of the theatre, Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse, have built a ship-shape structure in State of the Union, 
a play that carries, with its full cargo of laughter, a solid message of 
good sense. The plot deals with a big time businessman, an indus- 
trialist with socio-political leanings, whose eloquence in the cause of 
unity within the United States brings him to the fore as possible presi- 
dential timber. Spurred on by his mistress, who owns a string of 
Republican newspapers, he is taken in hand by the party big-wigs. The 
process of ‘grooming’ gets under way with an enforced reconciliation 
with his wife, who reluctantly accoinpanies him on a transcontinental 
speaking tour, The authors have made an ingenious use of fact and 
fiction. The prototype of the liberal-minded industrialist, who in the 
end loses the nomination because he will not play the game according 
to its time-dishonored rules, is not far to seek. The play is a serious 
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State of the 
Union 





The Rugged 
Path 
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indictment of political chicanery, a plea for honesty and cooperative 
action in high and low places, but it is so studded with barbed com- 
ment, so sprinkled with current allusion and spiced with wisecracks 
that it rolls gaily along on the gusts of its own laughter. If there are 
stretches where it seems becalmed or where there is too much reliance 
on trite situations and overworked gags, audiences that have had 
little to amuse them during the early months of the season are will- 
ingly forbearing. 

Part of the success of State of the Union lies in its sound if not dis- 
tinguished casting. Ralph Bellamy as the idealistic but not invulner- 
able candidate for nomination gives a rounded and convincing per- 
formance as does Minor Watson as the power behind the party throne. 
Myron McCormick, playing the newspaperman turned manager and 
watchdog, is — as always — thoroughly in his role, giving in this case a 
dry, offhand, witty performance that fits the character admirably 
and at the same time accents and sharpens the production. The 
women are less happily chosen. Though the actresses who play the 
roles of the candidate’s wife and his mistress are both highly pictorial, 
the years they have spent in Hollywood have given them little except 
a surface sheen. Ruth Hussey as the neglected spouse looks as though 
she had stepped out of the pages of Vogue without stopping to acquire 
the three dimensions of humanity in transit. Beautifully arrogant, 
hard and aggressive in appearance, she has almost no variety in per- 
formance. She fails to develop the potentialities of a part which should 
have warmth and sincerity as well as worldliness, dedication as well 
as pride and poise. Kay Johnson gives a good performance in the first 
act and then is more or less written out of the subsequent scenes. The 
play as a whole diminishes in pressure as the evening goes on but 
rises to a satisfactory vocal climax in its final moments. Bretaigne 
Windust has once more conducted a Lindsay and Crouse enterprise to 
successful fruition. 


It is impossible not to bring high hopes to the theatre when Robert 
Sherwood has something to say. Especially after his years of war 
service when he often found himself on duty at the focal point of 
destiny. His new play, The Rugged Path, however, does not reflect these 
massive events as he saw them at close range, but is concerned with 
the questing and self-questioning of an individual on the periphery 
of the war experience. Morey Vinion is a newspaperman of liberal cast 
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THE MERMAIDS SINGING 


John van Druten’s latest play lightly concerns itself with the not quite con- 
summated amour of a middle-aged play wright and an impulsive and charm- 
ing young girl. This pensive moment from the Third Act is reminiscent of 
many a van Druten scene, for the situation of lovers of ill-assorted age is a 
favorite and recurrent thread in his plays: the older woman and the younger 

1an in Young Woodley, Old Acquaintance; the older man and younger woman 
in There's Always Fuliet and now in The Mermaids Singing. In the latter, 
Walter Abel plays the dramatist el and Beatrice Pearson is the lovesick 

irl. They are supported by Frieda Inescort, Lois Wilson, Walter Starkey, 
ee Manning. Mr. van Druten directed for Alfred de Liagre. 
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THE RUGGED PATH 


‘Why do they do it?’ asks Morey Vinion (Spencer Tracy) of the ship’s doctor 

Howard Ferguson), as they ruminate in the galley of a destroyer plying its 
lonely course through Jap-infested waters. ‘All these kids, this generation. 
. Wha>’s in their minds?’ ‘How should I know,’ rejoins the doctor and 
Morey continues: ‘ Maybe if I’m in the Navy long enough I'll be able to find 
out why they think they’ve got a country that’s worth fighting for and dying 
for.” Just before H-Hour on the beach where he loses his life, Morey seems to 
have found an answer that satisfies him; at least he dies for it: ‘It’s the faith 
of the people the devotion of the people to the God who created man in 
His own image. That faith is our weapon and our hope.’ Robert Sherwood’s 
first play since There Shall Be No Night is directed by Captain Garson Kanin 
and has settings by Jo Mielziner. 
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of mind who has roamed the prewar world and come back to settle 
down as editor of his hometown newspaper. But there is no settling in 
the world we live in. He breaks with his isolationist boss, enlists in the 
Navy, survives the sinking of his ship to find himself at last through 
the catharsis of action in battle. 

The steep and thorny way that Morey Vinion travels is one that 
many a sincere and deeply troubled spirit has traversed in these test- 
ing years. He has no easy answers. He cannot mouth a formula or take 
world catastrophe merely as grist for his journalistic mill. He must 
find out for himself, and the search leads him away from his wife, who 
is fundamentally alien to his point of view, away from the whole world 
in which he had lived his life up to that time. As a cook on a destroyer 
he begins to recapture his contact with humanity. Finally, through 
his association with the leaders and members of the guerilla band with 
whom he lives and fights, his faith in the validity of the struggle for 
freedom and decency is restored. 

Since this modern pilgrim’s progress naturally centres around the 
man whose experience forms its core, the Playwrights’ Company who 
produced and Garson Kanin who directed it did well to find as out- 
standing a figure as Spencer Tracy for the role. Mr. Tracy has not been 
seen on the stage since 1930 when he gave a memorable performance in 
The Last Mile, but fifteen years of Hollywood have not made him 
forget what he learned in the theatre. He is still a fine actor; whether 
he might by now be a great one had the theatre been able to hold him, 
is an insoluble question. He has power, breadth, sincerity, simplicity 

-all invaluable assets. His whole body, massive as it is, is imbued 
with his thought, so that his back is often as expressive as his lined 
and rugged countenance. He is able to give the highest value to 
moments of tension, to the silences which in the hands of a good actor 
are more forceful than words. The scene with his wife, when he says 
good-bye and is unable to give her that sign of affection which she 
so desperately craves, is typical. He conveys a sense of pity and 
tenderness and at the same time of a deep preoccupation that sepa- 
rates them irrevocably, exposing these layers of feeling with almost no 
outward sign, but with such a strong inner conviction that they 
become completely evident. He can be eloquent with words as well 
as with silences, and this, in a play that has some long passages of 
discussion, is vital. His final speech — a halting talk to the ragged 
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band of fighters waiting to attack — is delivered with just the needed 
alternatives of tension and calm, of anxiety and eagerness that the 
moment requires. 

Mr. Tracy is surrounded by a large cast, mostly of men. As in 
State of the Union the distaff side does not shine, but the character of 
Vinion’s wife, entrusted to Martha Sleeper, is sketchily outlined and 
basically unsympathetic. Garson Kanin has directed the proceedings 
with dispatch but has not always been able to resist the temptation to 
use stage effects for their own sake — notably when he turns a spot- 
light on a vase of flowers and an American flag, a moment which 
brings down the final curtain on an unnecessarily pious note. The 
scenic effects with which the destroyer Townsend goes down with all 
hands aboard are also more stagy than genuinely dramatic. The sink- 
ing takes place to the accompaniment of the ship’s loudspeaker bark- 
ing out orders, to the sound of battle raging offstage, the winking out 
of red lights one by one and the final glub-glub of engulfing water. 
Obviously the movies do this type of thing better. The theatre’s power 
of suggestion still remains a more potent weapon than its ability to 
reproduce reality. 

Yet the fascination of attempting to transfer strange, exotic or 
mechanically complex locales to the stage is a constant lure to the 
theatre-minded. The war has created a whole battery of machines in 
which men find themselves enclosed in enforced intimacy, under un- 
heard of pressures, awaiting monstrous ends. The theatre has tried 
again and again to capture the atmosphere of war by creating on the 
stage some of its physical aspects such as the bombed houses of 
London, a cellar in Bataan, an LCM under the lee of its mother ship, 
a gun turret on a destroyer. Following Mr. Sherwood’s sinking ship, 
came Harry Kleiner’s paratroop carrier in Skydrift and the ruins of 
an Italian villa in 4 Sound of Hunting by Harry Brown. Skydrift 
presented an interesting combination of realism and expressionism 
which made special demands on both actors and designers. The first 
part of the play takes place inside a carrier plane flying over Jap- 
held territory. For this Motley had to create as completely realistic 
an interior as could be set up on a raised platform on the stage of the 
Belasco and at the same time adjust factual details to theatrical 
necessity. After the battle, which rivalled the sinking of the destroyer 
in The Rugged Path for violence, the same plane must become a ghost- 
plane. In the second half, the treatment had to be entirely non- 
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realistic, dealing as it did with the return of the seven soldiers to the 
women whose passionate and absorbing grief held the dead men earth- 


bound. Mechanically ingenious and vigorously acted by an energetic « 


cast headed by Alfred Ryder and Olive Deering, Skydrift lacked the 
imaginative and poetic drive which would have kept it clear of the 
sentimentalities and clichés that beset such material. For all its good 
intentions, it turned out in the end more an adventure in scene shifting 
than an illumination of the hereafter. 

Harry Brown who as journalist, war correspondent and soldier 
should know whereof he speaks, gave in his first play, 4 Sound of 
Hunting, a consistently realistic picture of soldiers in action. Setting 
his scene in a half-demolished building in Cassino — ‘the place where 
the war got stuck’ — he makes use of the irreducible minimum of 
offstage noises, but his scene is heavy with the mud, the cold, the dis- 
comfort, the grim, impersonal desolation of modern war. Nothing 
much happens but everything is there: the combination of tension and 
boredom; the long waiting and the imminence of sudden death. 
Through three slow-paced, meandering acts, the audience comes to 
know this group of eight men who fight as one. Only seven are seen; 
it is the fate of the eighth, caught under enemy fire and unable to 
return with the others, that forms the pivot of the play. The unit is 
to be pulled out of the front line and sent back for a desperately 
needed rest. Will they leave ‘Small’ to his fate or risk going after him 
by daylight? The captain orders them to remain where they are and 
prepare to move back at sundown; the squad rebels, and, at the risk 
of court martial, goes after its missing member only to find him dead. 
On this thread of action Harry Brown has strung his soldier-talk: dry, 
flat, funny, occasionally revealing, it moves with the quiet conviction 
of authenticity (in spite of the fact that it has been thoroughly decon- 
taminated in the matter of profanity). Yet for all its virtues of under- 
statement and its unsentimental treatment of a stock sentimental situa- 
tion, it only intermittently achieves its objective in theatre terms. 

Mr. Brown’s first essay in theatre was given a sound production 
by Irving L. Jacobs. Samuel Leve’s set and Anthony Brown’s direc- 
tion were both exactly right and provided a harmonious background 
and base for the actors’ performance. The cast headed by Sam Levene 
was another reminder that the American theatre has a pool of poten- 
tial acting talent that only needs opportunity to develop. Several of 
the smaller roles were vividly defined while the group as a whole suc- 
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ceeded occasionally in establishing a warm correspondence, a circle of 
feeling between character and character, which is the essential of 
ensemble acting. 


Adolescence is on the march again in one of the more jejune plays 
of the season. Vina Delmar’s The Rich Full Life would be completely 
negligible were it not for the performance of Judith Evelyn who 
emerges from the role of the browbeaten heroine of Angel Street to 
prove herself a comedienne of parts. Gilbert Miller, director as well as 
producer of this latest excursion into Cinderelliana, has done the 
theatre a service in revealing a facet of this actress’ talent to which 
Angel Street gave no play. Miss Evelyn can cast a glance at the radio, 
when it is spewing out nonsense, that is so pregnant with humorous 
comment it brings down the house. She has the delicate gift of pause 
and non-emphasis, the small gesture of the hand or shoulder, the 
almost expressionless glance that speaks volumes. She can say of her 
daughter: ‘I want her to have a good time before the rich full life 
closes in on her,’ in such a way that the whole eighteen years of her 
own dull married life are instantly illuminated, not with bitterness 
but with wry good humor. Frederic Tozere is appropriately stodgy 
as the husband and young Virginia Weidler appealing as the daughter 
whose unfortunate addiction to head colds forms the enthralling 
motivation of the play. Without Miss Evelyn’s presence it is doubtful 
whether The Rich Full Life would be able to survive its acute case of 
dramatic anaemia for more than a day or two. 


Mary Chase’s The Next Half Hour did not survive, though it had 
much more blood in its veins and imagination in its makeup than Miss 
Delmar’s playlet. Produced by Max Gordon and directed by George S. 
Kaufman with Fay Bainter in the lead, Miss Chase’s play was in 
experienced, if inappropriate, hands, yet it never achieved the happy 
blend of fancy and kindly humanity that is so evident in the produc- 
tion and performance of Harvey. Miss Chase created an excellent 
milieu: her transplanted Irish family was vividly characterized both as 
to individuals and as to their inter-relations. The two unmarried 
brothers, the widowed sister and her children, the rich aunt who only 
makes her appearance in times of trouble — all these talked and 
acted with spontaneity, humor and charm. But the play lacked 
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cohesion. The author never decided whether she was writing high 
tragedy or domestic comedy. The figure of the mother, cursed with the 
gift of foresight, haunted by banshees, struggling to avert the blow 
she believes aimed at her oldest son and in the process sending her 
beloved younger son to his death, was actually a figure of almost 
classic tragedy. But in Miss Chase’s treatment she was merely queru- 
lous and bungling. The tone of the play did not create the mood 
necessary for the unrolling of doom-laden events. George S. Kaufman 
as director was not entirely at home with this Irish family haunted by 
ghosts and fairies and although Fay Bainter, playing the mother, 
labored diligently over her lengthy role, she failed to create a woman 
who was either believable or likable. 


George Kaufman and Moss Hart, associated for so many years as 
co-authors of a series of stageworthy comedies, have been going their 
separate ways of late with the usual ups and downs of luck character- 
istic of Broadway. Moss Hart directed The Secret Room, a psycho- 
logical melodrama which lasted very little longer than The Next Half 
Hour and had even less to offer of valid interest. Written by Robert 
Turney, whose last play, The Daughters of Atreus, seemed to indicate 
quite a different orientation of his talents, The Secret Room made non- 
sensical use of all sort of melodramatic gadgets — doors in the panel- 
ling, secret stairs, murderous maniccs, innocent little children involved 
in sinister doings — all to prove that it would be better not to harbor 
a refugee from Dachau in the bosom of a fairly feeble-minded Ameri- 
can family. The Secret Room had a single idea which might have been 
worth developing, that of the havoc which can be wrought in a house- 
hold by a stranger who is determined to steal the affections of the 
children away from their mother. It also had an actress, Eleonora 
Mendelssohn, who, though using a dramatic idiom very different from 
that current in our theatre, has a power and sweep of emotion worthy 
of better things. Neither of these elements, however, was enough to 
overcome the meretriciousness of the play, which no amount of 
hocus-pocus in the matter of lighting, staging and inventive business 
could rescue from a deserved oblivion. 

Yet, undistinguished as The Secret Room may have been, there is 
no doubt that it rose into the category of masterpiece when compared 
to Marriage Is for Single People by Stanley Richards, which has the 
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distinction of being the silliest farce seen on Broadway in a twelve- 
month. Almost equally depressing was The Girl from Nantucket, a 
short-lived musical which remains in memory only for the really 
alarming puerility of the monologue-ballet about a whale with which 
it closed its first act. dre You With It?, a more successful attempt to 
cash in on the musical comedy craze, is presented by Richard Kollmar 
and James W. Gardiner, with the versatile Joan Roberts of Ok/ahoma! 
fame in the lead. Directed by Edward Reveaux with settings by 
George Jenkins, it runs through the usual musical comedy gambit with 
little imagination and considerable bad taste. The milieu chosen — 
a traveling carnival show — while providing plenty of excuse for 
cheerful backgrounds and costumes does not prove itself as gay and 
engaging as it should have; Jack Donohue’s dance routines, though 
spirited, are monotonous and the performing fat woman and midgets 
distinctly distressing. The pleasantest moments, except for Joan 
Roberts’ and Johnny Downs’ agreeable singing, are those provided 
by the thoroughly tough and expert Dolores Gray who plays the 
carnival queen with engaging gusto. 

John C. Wilson’s production, The Day Before Spring (with Irene 
Manning in the lead), a third entrant in the musical comedy field, 
did little to improve the general outlook. One of its songs, ‘You 
Haven’t Changed at All’, was an unfortunate comment on a genre 
that was at one time supremely boring and repetitious. The new 
musical lapsed back into an old style as far as sentimental song was 
concerned, but it omitted the comics who to many reminiscent 
theatregoers were the glory of the old musicals and it substituted 
watered ballet for the frou-frou and cheerful calisthenics of the chorus 
line. Antony Tudor’s contributions to the doings at Harrison College 
during class reunion were singularly out of key and suggest the pos- 
sibility that the vogue for ballet in musicals has run its course. At any 
rate, Tudor, whose Romeo and Fuliet, Pillar of Fire and Undertow were 
—and still are— among the Ballet Theatre’s major presentations, 
evidently found little to inspire him in either the book or the music of 
The Day Before Spring. Nor is it very surprising, for though the story 
of a married couple who after ten uneventful years are about to split 
up made some attempts at sophistication, the production as a whole 
was singularly flat. 
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The New Plays 


SEWELL STOKES 


ITH the exception of one or two revivals of the classics, there are 

few productions on the London stage at the moment that will 
not (mercifully) be forgotten as soon as the curtain has descended 
upon them for the last time. The pity is that uncritical audiences with 
much money to spend, to whom in many cases the theatre represents 
only ‘a nice change from the movies’, are crowding the box office to 
such an extent that those final curtains may be postponed indefinitely. 
In fact such colossal business has not been done in Shaftesbury 
Avenue within living memory. 

Of our musicals — out of which so many American soldiers and 
sailors, used to the speed and gaiety of Broadway shows, have come 
shaking their heads in utter bewilderment — the less said the better. 
Though one must not avoid mentioning Sweeter and Lower, an in- 
timate revue whose star, Hermione Gingold, has won the applause of 
servicemen from the four corners of the earth. She plans to make her 
New York debut next fall, when it seems likely she will repeat her 
success, since she is a comedienne with a gift for satire, a quality 
appreciated even more across the Atlantic than here. Also Sigh No 
More must not escape attention, if only for the reason that Noel 
Coward conceived it, though why he should have done so is a question 
a number of people are asking. What puzzles one is why an author of 
Mr. Coward’s standing should have thought it worth his while to 
concoct what amounts to little more than a faint echo of his past work 
in the same genre. 

Plays whose themes touch upon the serviceman’s return from the 
war were ushered in months ago by Daphne du Maurier’s The Years 
Between, to be followed more recently by Walter Greenwood’s The 
Cure for Love, and W. Chetham Strode’s Young Mrs. Barrington. The 
first of these introduced us not only to a husband, believed killed, 
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whose wife had in his absence found herself a new lover and a career of 
her own, but also to Clive Brook. Not seen on the London stage-since 
1921, Mr. Brook has provided us with that much felt need, an actor in 
his prime capable of playing to perfection the full-blooded hero of a 
modern play. Apart from his performance, the play amounts to little 
more than a proof of the fact that its author loved the stage of twenty 
years ago, the stage of her father, Sir Gerald du Maurier, and has not 
suffered a change of heart since. In 4 Cure for Love Robert Donat, 
as a soldier whose war experience has changed his ideas about the kind 
of girl he wants for a wife, has been filling the small Westminster 
Theatre, but now that he has had to leave the cast through illness it 
remains to be seen if this comedy can survive his loss. Young Mrs. 
Barrington belongs to the new season, and despite its more than 
moderate success one doubts its ability to fill the house in any but a 
boom period. Its theme, the meddlesome mother-in-law, is as old as 
The Silver Cord, but to give it a topical interest an after-war locale has 
been added. The returning hero, an airman in this case, is made too 
much of by his mother and not enough of by his wife, who has herself 
done a job of work and expects some credit for it. Humour, of the kind 
in which a harassed housewife gets a tremendous laugh merely by ex- 
claiming as she makes her entrance, ‘Now where did I put that fish 
knife?’ abounds. A notable performance in this play is given by a 
youngster, Peter Hammond, as the hero’s schoolboy brother; but as 
this was noted on the first night by a Hollywood talent scout, Mr. 
Hammond’s future is unlikely to benefit our stage. 

Why 4 Bell for Adano should have failed to repeat here the suc- 
cess it has enjoyed in New York, particularly as it had the same direc- 
tor, is anybody’s guess; my own, however, is that the casting here was 
in many instances possibly less fortunate than in the original produc- 
tion. On the other hand, John Patrick’s The Hasty Heart won im- 
mediate approval and is undoubtedly set for a lengthy run. 

Two plays by British authors that will eventually be offered for 
the approval of American audiences are Mary Hayley Bell’s Duet for 
Two Hands and Norman Ginsbury’s The First Gentleman. The first of 
these is a thriller that ought to send cold shivers down one’s spine, and 
probably would if its macabre action were compressed into a Grand 
Guignol one-acter, instead of stretched to the limits of a full-length 
play. John Mills, remembered for his fine performances in the films Jn 
Which We Serve and Fohnny in the Clouds, here has the part of a poet 
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LAURENCE OLIVIER RALPH RICHARDSON 


One of the obvious advantages that a repertory theatre offers to its mem- 
bers is the opportunity to play a number of various roles in rapid succession. 
During its first two seasons under new management the Old Vic Theatre 
Company, for instance, has granted Laurence Olivier the chance to perform 
the title role in Richard II], the Button Moulder in Peer Gynt, Sergius in 
Arms and the Man, Astrov in Uncle Vanya, Hotspur (above) in Henry IV, 

Part I, Shallow in Henry IV, Part II, Puff in The Critic and the title role in 
Oedipus Rex. Ralph Si cliaadaah has been able to sink his teeth into such a 
collection of roles as Falstaff (above) in the Henry [V’s, the title roles in 
Uncle Vanya and Peer Gynt, Bluntschli in Arms and the Man, Tiresias in 
Oedipus. Of Mr. Richardson’s performance in the opening Old Vic production 
of this season, James Agate wrote in The Times: ‘The new Falstaff is a 
piece of great acting in its own day and right.’ And Ivor Brown announced: 
There is a tremendous Falstaff performance. ... This is magnificent 
drollery, serving the glorious prose of the text instead of submerging it in 
tunbelly fun. Laurence Olivier’s Hotspur immediately possesses the audi- 
ence. Odd, uncouth, now darting of mind and phrase, now almost stammering 
of speech, sour, fiery — the figure is unforgettable: you watch him at every 
moment, tenderly domestic, roughly discursive, baiting G lendower, dying 
with harness on his back and iambics halting on his tongue. 
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EDITH EVANS enjoys the distinction of being one of England’s foremost 
classical comediennes. This season she has been ¢ appearing tor H. M. Tennent 
as Mrs. M: ulaprop (above) in a revival of Sheridan’s The Riva/s in London. 





ROBERT MORLEY, whom American audiences recall in the title role of 
Oscar Wilde, plays the Prince Regent opposite Wendy Hiller in The First 
Gentleman by Norman Ginsbury, in which both may be seen in New York. 
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EMLYN WILLIAMS’ play, The Wind of Heaven, is about the second coming 
of Christ as a little boy in a Welsh village. In his winning mystical fantasy 
Mr. Williams has cast himself in the role of a carnival manager who comes 
seeking a sideshow draw and remains to become the child’s strongest convert. 
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who, having !ost both hands in an accident, has new ones grafted on 
by a famous surgeon. The scene of the play is the surgeon’s house in a 
remote part of Scotland, to which he brings the poet immediately 
after the operation. Here is the surgeon’s distinctly highly-strung 
daughter, whose nerves, not unnaturally, become even more taut 
when she discovers first that she loves the poet, and second that his 
new hands once belonged to a man she idolized, who was executed for 
murder. Nor are matters improved (except for the audience) when the 
poet feels that his adopted fingers are, when not playing the piano 
brilliantly, itching to get at some unknown person’s throat. One or 
two actors who turned down parts in this play because they thought 
no audience would swallow it, are thinking again. And the audience is 
swallowing it whole. 

As the Prince Regent in The First Gentleman, Robert Morley, who 
has already appeared on stage or screen as Louis XVI, Dumas, Oscar 
Wilde and Charles Fox, increases his responsibility for a generation 
that must surely grow up in the belief that quite a number of charac- 
ters in history looked exactly like Robert Morley. His performance is 
sufficiently dazzling to leave one in some doubt as to the quality of the 
play itself, but on reflection this emerges as a skilful exposition of the 
theme that made The Barretts of Wimpole Street so popular. ‘Prinny’ 
has the sense of humour that Mr. Barrett lacked, and in his daughter, 
Princess Charlotte, a more formidable opponent than ever Elizabeth 
was; and wisely Mr. Ginsbury has seen to it that the battle royal be- 
tween father and daughter is never for long out of the picture. Co- 
starring with Mr. Morley is Wendy Hiller, but it is useless to pretend 
that this fine actress isn’t unselfishly playing Cinderella in a version 
that kills her off before the final scene, which is left entirely to her 
father. In this Mr. Morley achieves a triumph, yet such has been the 
excellence of Miss Hiller’s performance throughout that one could not 
but welcome her return from the next world after the manner of 
Shaw’s St. Foan. 

In his own play, The Wind of Heaven, Emlyn Williams has cast 
himself as a circus proprietor who comes to a Welsh village in the hope 
of signing up a new act for his show. It is the summer of 1856, but even 
the flamboyant clothes he wears fail to convince us that Mr. Williams 
is a charlatan of grandiose stature; and of this it is essential that we 
should be convinced, since otherwise there is little point in the change 
which takes place in his character by the time the play has reached its 
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end. This change is brought about by his belief, shared in the village, 
that a ‘little man’ he hoped might prove a useful freak, is the Christ- 
child born again. If, as is believed to be his intention, Mr. Williams 
presents this work in New York, he will be doing it less than justice if 
he appears in it himself. And in any case it is not among his best plays. 


The Revivals 
LESLIE STOKES 


O” English actors have become the not-so-brief chronicles of any 

times but our own, for many of our best players can now be seen 
in plays by Shakespeare, Sophocles, Farquhar, Sheridan, Wilde, 
Pinero and Shaw. While the new plays give the players the opportu- 
nity to hold only dim, cracked and distorting mirrors up to our nature, 
the revivals allow them to measure their abilities against the records of 
their predecessors’ achievements in parts which call for more inven- 
tion, style and general accomplishment in the performing than any 
new play. 

This, however, is not true of the first revival of the season, John 
Gielgud’s production of Lady Windermere’s Fan, which replaces 
Gielgud’s repertory company at the Haymarket Theatre during his 
absence in India. It is over half a century since this play was first per- 
formed, and Wilde’s London of the Eighteen-Nineties is more remote 
from us today than Sheridan’s Bath of the Seventeen-Seventies or 
Farquhar’s London of the Sixteen-Nineties, because Wilde’s charac- 
ters were not drawn from any living model, but out of his own head, 
and they were never more than silhouettes at that. Lady Windermere 
as played by Dorothy Hyson stands before us at the Haymarket as a 
very dull young woman, suitably married to an equally dull young 
man, and I found myself wondering during most of the first act, not 
what she would do when she had awakened to the sorrows of society, 
but how she had ever come to engage Cecil Beaton to decorate her 
boudoir in such a bizarre manner. Mr. Beaton did a far better job on 
the other room we see in Lord Windermere’s house and also happily 
realised that sombre, masculine restraint should characterise Lord 
Darlington’s rooms. Griffith Jones, who returns from the army to be 
defeated by the part of Lord Darlington, persuades us that Lady 
Windermere, torn between his charms and those of her husband, 
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might have been equally happy with either, had t’other crashing bore 
been away. Athene Seyler as the Duchess of Berwick and Denys 
Blakelock as Cecil Graham point their witty and ridiculous lines with 
an exquisite precision, adding a fine polish to the Wilde veneer, and 
Michael Shepley makes a delightful duffer of the conventional Lord 
Augustus Lorton. But it is by the performance of the actress who 
plays Mrs. Erlynne that any production of this play must stand or 
fall. Isabel Jeans succeeds not only in portraying the artificial side of 
the character, but convinces us that this woman would, when her 
heart is touched, from lack of acquaintance with real sincerity use the 
counterfeit speech of melodrama to express herself. She clears nearly 
all the hurdles with graceful ease and even scrambles over that tricky 
water-jump, the big speech in the third act, without losing her balance. 

The Rivals is directed by William Armstrong and Edith Evans, 
who plays Mrs. Malaprop. If it were one of several plays in a repertory 
season it would be captious to find fault with this very uneven produc- 
tion, but when an old play like this is revived for a run in the West 
End, adequacy is not enough. Edith Evans as Mrs. Malaprop is like a 
battleship trying to manoeuvre in shallow waters. It is a pity that 
Sheridan did not write a part worthy of our first comedienne, but it 
does not make matters any better for Miss Evans to dress herself up 
magnificently for the part which does not exist, and then to speak the 
stale malapropisms as though they were the sharp wit of the brilliant 
creature she appears to be. Two young actresses — Audrey Fildes as 
Lydia Languish and Jean Wilson as Julia Melville — are new to 
London, and very welcome. They have the charm of freshness and 
none of the faults which usually go with inexperience. 

The Arts Theatre Group of Actors, under the direction of Alec 
Clunes, present what they rather pretentiously call a Festival of 
English Drama. They opened early in September and each week they 
perform two out of their repertory of five plays: Hamlet, Farquhar’s 
The Constant Couple, The School for Scandal, Pinero’s The Thunder- 
bolt and Shaw’s Getting Married. Despite some weaknesses in the 
company, all the productions are moderately successful. Indeed, 
moderation is the keynote of the whole season. If there is nothing very 
original, there is also no affectation; and if there is not much that is 
very exciting, there is nothing very boring either. There is some ex- 
citement in Alec Clunes’ own three performances. He plays Sir Harry 
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Wildair in The Constant Couple, Charles Surface and Hamlet. He is at 
his best as Wildair, and I could not wish to see better playing in this 
part. He is witty, graceful and charming, and if he is not so successful 
in the other parts it is because Charles Surface does not give him such 
opportunities — he is a dull rogue beside Sir Harry — and because in 
Hamlet he requires to subdue his vivacity and does not possess a tem- 
peramental equipment for tragedy to compare with his gift for com- 
edy. But each of us has his own conception of Hamlet, and if this is not 
quite mine, I nevertheless place it unhesitatingly second on the list of 
all those I have seen, which is headed by John Gielgud and includes — 
in alphabetical order — John Barrymore, Maurice Evans, Alec Guin- 
ness, Robert Helpmann, Ernest Milton and Godfrey Tearle. 

And now I come to the new productions of the Old Vic Company 
at the New Theatre. They are the two parts of Henry JV, with Ralph 
Richardson as Falstaff and Laurence Olivier as Hotspur in Part One 
and Shallow in Part Two, and a double bill consisting of Sophocles’ 
Oedipus and Sheridan’s The Critic. Two of last season’s productions, 
Uncle Vanya and Arms and the Man, are scheduled for revival later on. 
Olivier’s performance in Richard III \ast season established him as our 
leading actor and this season his Hotspur, Oedipus and Mr. Puff 
prove that it will take a very considerable effort on somebody’s part to 
oust him from that position. I wish, though, that he had not played 
Shallow. He speaks in a monstrous little voice and clowns to the im- 
mense satisfaction of the audience, but there is better humour in 
Shallow’s lines than in Olivier’s buffoonery. I grieved to see Miles 
Malleson wasted as Silence, for he would have been a perfect Shallow, 
and I suggest to Olivier’s two co-directors of the Old Vic, Ralph 
Richardson and John Burrell, that they should decide which is to play 
Quince at meetings when Olivier cries ‘Let me play the lion too.’ 

It is inevitable that in discussing the-Old Vic productions one 
should speak first of Olivier, for he is the paragon of actors, and next of 
Ralph Richardson, whose Falstaff is a magnificent creation. I say 
‘creation’ advisedly, for he has nothing of Falstaff in his own appear- 
ance or voice, and has been obliged to mix the pudding without the 
right ingredients. But it is flavoured with such wit and understanding 
that the deficiencies are unnoticed. Apart from Olivier and Richardson 
there is much to praise and little fault to find in the Old Vic’s new 
season. This company has every right to be proud of its achievement. 
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Mr. Smith’s Mission to the Land 
of the Bolsheviks 


NORRIS HOUGHTON 


EDWIN 8S. SMITH, Director of the National Council. of 
American-Soviet Friendship, who was in Russia last summer, has 
brought back this first-hand report. — Editor’s Note. 


¢ J 00K over these programs,’ said Mr. Smith, bringing out a pile of 

single, folded sheets of cheap rag paper covered with those Rus- 
sian characters that seem like hieroglyphics. Auspiciously on top was 
one with the monogram of the Moscow Art Theatre: the famous sea- 
gull. Next, a program surmounted by the profile of Vakhtangov, 
founder of the theatre that bears his name. Then a playbill of the Red 
Army Theatre — bearing the red star and banner and a silhouette of 
the theatre’s imposing facade. As I looked at them, I recalled the play- 
houses where eight years ago I had last been handed such programs for 
fifty kopecks. I recalled the audiences streaming down the aisles with 
me to sit breathlessly through the four hours that most Russian per- 
formances last. I thought of the leonine master, Stanislavski, and his 
black-ribboned pince-nez; of Reuben Simonov, short, dark, humorous 
Armenian director and actor; of gracious Alla Tarasova and her soft, 
accented English speech; of a host of other theatre workers, young and 
old, many of whose names appeared on these playbills. 

The program of the Mossoviet Theatre bore the name of Yuri 
Zavadski as Artistic Director. I recalled the tall, prematurely gray- 
haired young man who was at the head of a studio theatre in 1935. 

‘Zavadski’s theatre is the place to which visiting firemen are now 
taken when they ask to see unusual productions,’ remarked Mr. Smith. 

‘Doubtless the way people went to see Meyerhold’s experiments in 
the 1930’s,’ I replied. ‘But what is so unusual about these goings on?’ 

‘It’s the perpetual motion,’ said Smith. “There’s never a quiet 
moment on his stage. Performers roll on the floor, leap around and 
even on occasion turn handsprings. Every inch of the forestage, back- 
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stage, side entrances above and below are utilized. For Shakespearean 
drama — I saw Othello — this proves a bit exhausting, if not for the 
actors at least for this spectator. But in Goldoni’s Mistress of the Inn 
it gave a great exuberance to the comedy. It is surprising what a step- 
ladder can do for a classic. Zavadski put one out in the middle of the 
stage for the first act of the Goldoni piece. He placed the old Marquis 
on one of its top rungs; as the scene progressed and the Marquis 
talked, he slipped down the ladder. A Cavalier was tilting precariously 
in his chair, his feet gripping the bottom of the same ladder. A girl 
climbed up it to hang out some onions. Without that ladder everybody 
would have been earthbound, would have moved horizontally; there’s 
nothing like a little vertical movement to give bounce to comedy.’ 

Mr. Smith began to talk like an old showman. There seems to be no 
end to the effect the Russian theatre can have on people! His descrip- 
tion of Zavadski’s stage reminded me of Meyerhold again: of his ‘bio- 
mechanical’ actors tumbling around and over slides, ladders and 
swings in those revolutionary productions of The Forest, The Magnifi- 
cent Cuckold, Woe from Wisdom that startled the theatrical world in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s. I described them to Mr. Smith: ‘Meyerhold was 
interested only in outward form, in an exaggerated theatricalism that 
had no more relation to portrayal of character than has a circus 
clown’s performance.’ 

“Then I don’t think Zavadski can be called a disciple of his. For we 
had a talk about his own beliefs and he told me that he felt strongly 
that the line of the Russian theatre, following in the footsteps of 
Stanislavski, moved in the direction of psychological insight into 
character. Only through true portrayal of the individual, Zavadski 
claimed, can one come to a correct understanding of the human scene 
as a whole — and that is the purpose of the drama. Whatever I may 
have said about all that movement in his productions, there was at the 
same time a lifelike, believable humanity to the characters. It was 
just that everything was somewhat heightened. The people looked and 
behaved like Hogarth drawings come to life.’ 

The direction in which Zavadski was moving seemed from this 
description to be along the Vakhtangov line. Vakhtangov was the 
artist who, twenty years ago, felt that Stanislavski’s psychological 
realism should be coupled with some of Meyerhold’s external theatrical 
formalism to heighten the stage effectiveness. I pointed this out to Mr. 
Smith. ‘Your allusion to Hogarth does, in fact, remind me of that very 
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quality of social caricature that Vakhtangov Theatre productions 
regularly have as their hallmark.’ 

‘And still do. For in Mademoiselle Nitouche, the comic operetta by 
Hervé that I saw at the Vakhtangov last summer, there was that 
bright theatricality of which you speak. But to return to Zavadski, I 
think that when he spoke of psychological insight, he meant that in 
drama the day of propaganda for its own sake is over; that the presen- 
tation of human behavior is an end in itself and not just a means to a 
political or ideological end.’ 

We began to sound like a couple of Intourist guides explaining the 
meaning of things Marxian to their eager charges. 

“That may be true,’ I continued. ‘You said, however, Zavadski did 
use individual portrayal as a means to an end: namely, to throw light 
on what he called “the human scene as a whole”’. This, I believe, is 
what the Russians mean by “socialist realism” which is concerned to 
point out the individual’s relation to society.’ 

Mr. Smith seemed fearful lest my remarks might turn into a 
speech. He thrust another playbill into my hand. 

‘Here’s the program for the new comedy, Mr. Perkins’ Mission to 
the Land of the Bolsheviks, which I’m sure you’re anxious to hear 
about.’ As a matter of fact, I was; for some American Army officers at 
the Yalta Conference had told me about having seen it in Moscow last 
winter. ‘Do you think it was a satire actually based on Eric Johnston’s 
visit to the USSR, as so many people have claimed?’ I asked. 

“Well, the Russians insist that the play was written before John- 
ston went over, and I am willing to believe it was, for the hero is 
typical of almost any average big businessman from the western 
world on his first trip to Russia. Mr. Perkins is really a simple story 
about an American tycoon, accompanied by a journalist of the isola- 
tionist press, who arrives in Moscow for a tour of the Soviet Union. 
His initial suspicion — a look under every bed for a hidden dictaphone 

-gives way to sympathy, understanding and appreciation as he 
comes to know the Soviet way of life through visits to a collective 
farm and to the Red Army at the front.’ 

‘It sounds as though it might be an amusing play to translate and 
present over here.’ 

‘I doubt it,’ Mr. Smith replied, “for already last summer for an 
American audience it would have been dated, with its plea for a Sec- 
ond Front and its wartime atmosphere; I doubt if it will even be held 
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on much longer in repertories over there. But at the height of its run 
it enjoyed a great popularity and combined fresh, frank, funny satire 
with a moving plea for understanding between America and Russia. 
As far as that plea is concerned, Lord knows it is not outdated.’ 

We turned back to the sea-gull-crested program of the Moscow 
Art Theatre. It seemed strange to see the name of Nikolai Khmelev at 
the foot of the playbill where the great names of Stanislavski and 
Nemirovich-Danchenko had appeared for so many years as Artistic 
Directors of the Theatre. Otherwise, the program bore witness to the 
continuing tradition of the world’s first theatre. The play was The 
Three Sisters by Chekhov; the production had been directed by 
Nemirovich before he died; in the cast appeared the names of Alla 
Tarasova as Masha, Yelanskaya as Olga, Khmelev himself as Tuzen- 
bach. 

° “The Moscow Art Theatre certainly provides the most satisfying 
and moving theatrical evening in Moscow or anywhere,’ said Mr. 
Smith, and I agreed. “At the Filial or second stage of the Art Theatre 
I saw The Cherry Orchard,’ he continued, passing me its program, 
too. From it I discovered that Knipper-Chekhova’s great role of 
Ranevskaya, which for years she would allow no one else to touch, had 
been played that night by Androvskaya. But Knipper does sometimes 
appear in the play her husband wrote nearly fifty years ago, and so on 
rare occasions do Kachalov, Moskvin and Tarkhanov. 

There is a kind of joint affiche put out by Moscow theatres that 
gives the repertories of all the principal playhouses for a week. From a 
couple of these I saw that the Art Theatre and its Filial were also pre- 
senting Pickwick Club, The School for Scandal, Gogol’s Dead Souls, the 
contemporary 4 Naval Officer, The Marriage of Figaro, Anna Karen- 
ina, The Blue Bird, Bulgakov’s Pushkin. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘for variety 
and sweep of repertory, I guess there is no other theatre in the world 
that in mid-July could compare with that.’ ‘Or at any other season of 
the year,’ added Smith. 

‘While we’re on the level of top-flight performances, what about 
opera and ballet?’ I suggested. ‘What did you see at the Bolshoi 
Theatre?’ 

‘Ivan Susanin and Carmen, Giselle and the Nutcracker ballet. I'll 
wager you've never heard of Glinka’s opera, Jvan Susanin. If you 
have, you'll be the first musical layman I’ve met outside of Russia who 
has.’ ‘No,’ I admitted, ‘I never have. What’s it about?’ Mr. Smith 
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THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE includes in its repertory, alongside the 
classics on which its reputation has been won, a number of contemporary 
plays. Above is a scene from Front by Korneichuk, a drama dealing with the 
everyday fighting life of the men of the Red Army. Below, a scene from the 
Art Theatre’s production of Pogodin’s Kremlin Chimes, in which Lenin and 
the young Stalin confer with other revolutionary leaders of the early days. 














V. SOLOVYEV was awarded a Stalin Prize for his play, Field Marshal 

Kutuzov, which dealt with the heroic defender of Russia against Napoleon in 
| 

1812. This is a scene (the Palace in Vilna) from the Vakhtangov Theatre 

production directed by Nikolai Okhlopkov, former regisseur of the Realistic 

Theatre. Kutuzov is played by M. Derzhavin. 
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SHAKESPEARE has always been a favorite of the Russians. His comedies 
and tragedies have been constantly revivéd on the Soviet stage during all the 
years since the Revolution, and have received as many different treatments 
as the changing seasons have dictated. A dozen years ago at the Vakhtangov 
Theatre, Nikolai Akimov startled the world with his produc tion of Hamlet as 
a satiric comedy. King Lear has been outstanding in the repertory of the 
State Jewish Theatre, where the great actor, S. Michoels, appears in its Yid- 
dish translation. Romeo and Fuliet i in constructivist settings was a favorite 
at the Theatre of the Revolution in Moscow. Much Ado About Nothing and 
Twelfth Night in more conventional but highly decorative styles prepared 
the way for the eyefilling presentation of The Taming of the Shrew (above) 
on view this season at the Central Theatre of the Red Army. A. Popov, the 
Artistic Director of that theatre, who is becoming known as one of Moscow’s 
outstanding regisseurs, staged shis production against a magnificent Ren- 
aissance background. Petruchio was played by V. Pestovski and the Shrew by 
L. Dobry zhanskay a. The Red Army T heatre, it should perhaps be explained, 
is dedicated to its Army audience but does not have soldier performers. 











YURI ZAVADSKI bowed to the widespread popularity of Orhe//o throughout 
the Soviet Union by presenting his version of it in the Mossoviet Theatre in 
Moscow last season. He cast Nikolai Mordvinov as ( )thello, seen above with 
Boris Olenin as Iago. Settings were by Mily Vinogradov, music by Biryukov. 
Zavadski himself was a student of Vakhtangov who founded a studio theatre 
of his own in the early 1930’s, where some of the more interesting theat- 


rical experiments in Moscow were to be seen. Subsequently he accepted the 
Artistic Directorship of the State Dramatic Theatre at Rostov. Now he is 
to be found again in Moscow at the desk of the Artistic Director of The 
Mossoviet Theatre. Besides Edwin S. Smith, whose impressions of the Soviet 
stage are presented in the accompanying article, both John Hersey and 
Lillian Hellman report that Zavadski’s work is as interesting as any director 
now creating in Moscow. This picture and those on the three preceding 
pages are by courtesy of National Council of American Soviet Friendship. 
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explained that it tells the story of a seventeenth-century Russian 
guerilla, fighting against the invading Poles. The contemporary com- 
poser, Asafiev, wrote of it that ‘the feeling for Motherland is the 
motivating force. It is the mainspring of thought in the whole action 
of how a simple Russian peasant becomes a national hero, and of how 
the heart of every Russian beats with a desire to do feats of valor at 
the first call of circumstance.’ It is easy to see how Ivan Susanin is a 
‘natural’ for the hour just passed and to understand its popularity. 

‘And ballet?’ 

‘Do you remember Ulanova and Lepeshinskaya? Beside them, 
with all due respect, the ballerinas we see elsewhere seem like novices. 
Why, when Lepeshinskaya floated out onto the stage in Nutcracker, 
there followed such a breathtaking display of technique as I never 
believed possible. Lepeshinskaya cannot be surpassed in technical 
perfection, but when I watched Ulanova dance Giselle, I found myself 
emotionally stirred as never before by a ballet. There is something 
about her dancing that is profoundly poetic and beautiful. She can 
translate qualities of heart and soul into movement as no one else 
can do.’ 

I asked Mr. Smith about contemporary foreign plays. 

‘Lillian Hellman is America’s reigning dramatist in the eyes of 
Moscow. Her Watch on the Rhine (which I didn’t see there) has been a 
great success under the rather strange title: The Farrellys Lose Their 
Peace of Mind.’ (Ostrovskian, I interpolated.) ‘The Little Foxes I did 
see at the Moscow Drama Theatre. On the whole it was well pre- 
sented, but it was slightly disturbing to see Regina’s brothers treated 
as pseudo-comic characters and there were a few minor sartorial and 
scenic discrepancies.’ 

Mr. Smith called attention to a very recent lengthy cable received 
from Moscow, reporting on plans for the new theatrical season. The 
trend toward glorification of Russian national history, in the spirit 
that informed Jvan Susanin, has been in full swing for nearly ten 
years; it shows no signs of waning. The first new production an- 
nounced by the Moscow Art Theatre is the second part of Alexei 
Tolstoy’s trilogy about Ivan the Terrible, called The Trying Years; 
Khmelev will play Ivan. Incidentally, the Tsar Fyodor Ivanovich of an 
earlier Alexei Tolstoy served — as is traditional at the Art Theatre — 
as the opening performance of the new season. The Vakhtangov 
Theatre is also preparing a play about Tsar Ivan: Great Monarch by 
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Vladimir Solovyev. The Central Theatre of the Red Army opened its 
new season this fall by a premiére of Trenev’s The General, which tells 
the story of Kutuzov, who defeated Napoleon in 1812. 

Prokofieff, who shares with Shostakovich the rank of Number 1 
Soviet composer, will be well represented at the ballet and opera 
theatres. The Bolshoi in Moscow will stage his new ballet, Cinderella. 
The Stanislavski-Nemirovich-Danchenko Musical Theatre will pre- 
sent his Duenna. In Leningrad at the Maly Opera his tremendous 
opera, War and Peace, will probably be staged before it is done in 
Moscow. The Maly Opera’s plans also include, incidentally, the 
presentation of Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess. 

In the announcements of other new plays there are some surprises. 
J. B. Priestley has been growing in popularity with Russian pro- 
ducers. His Dangerous Corner and Time and the Conways have already 
been presented in the USSR. His new The Inspector Calls had its 
world premiére at the Kamerny Theatre in Moscow. Now the Vakh- 
tangov Theatre announces that Priestley’s Eden End has been 
accepted for production. Priestley is not so surprising an addition to 
Russian repertories, however, as are Somerset Maugham and Oscar 
Wilde. The Moscow Drama Theatre is rehearsing The Circle and the 
Moscow Theatre of Satire is at work on Maugham’s Penelope. The 
Art Theatre plans to present shortly Wilde’s 4n Ideal Husband and 
the Vakhtangov has announced The Importance of Being Earnest. 
Another unexpected name on the Bolshevik play lists is Sir Arthur 
Wing Pinero, whose The Dangerous Age is in the forthcoming repertory 
of the Central Red Army Theatre. There seems to be a Greek revival 
on, too — for the first time, as far as I know, since the Revolution. 
The Vakhtangov Theatre announces its intention of doing Sophocles’ 
Electra according to a production plan devised by Vakhtangov himself 
before he died. Nikolai Okhlopkov, the outstanding director of the 
Moscow Drama Theatre, announces Oedipus Rex for his 1946 season. 

In all these plans there is indication of a trend toward humanizing 
the Russian stage in terms both of high tragedy and of domestic 
drama; a trend, too, toward broadening the base by the addition of 
sentiment and humor for their own sakes. The second generation of 
Soviet stage artists are carrying forward with surety and distinction 
the tradition of Stanislavski and Nemirovich-Danchenko, of Meyer- 
hold and Vakhtangov and Tairov. 
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Oscar Hammerstein II 


A Note on a Showman-Artist 


JOHN K. HUTCHENS 


N THE bright and usually tinsel world of the musical shows the per- 
| former and the composer share, as a rule, the spotlight of curiosity 
and acclaim: Marilyn Miller in Jerome Kern’s Sunny, Helen Morgan 
in Kern’s Sweet Adeline. The librettist and lyricist are the forgotten 
or, at least, overlooked men, even when they are one man and he is 
capable of writing a libretto like that of Show Boat and in it such a 
lyric as: 

Fish gotta swim, 

Birds gotta fly, 

I’ve gotta love 

One man till I die. . . 

Odd as it now seems, Oscar Hammerstein II, the librettist-lyricist 
of those three musicals — and, before that, of: Wild Flower, New 
Moon, Desert Song, Rose Marie — arrived fully in the public eye only 
in 1943 with Oklahoma! and Carmen Fones and, last spring, Carousel; 
and this despite the fact, well known to an appreciative, professional 
Broadway, that he had always been a careful craftsman, sometimes 
successful, sometimes not, and at his best an artist. Even a non- 
Broadwayite could quote the tricky lyrics of Ira Gershwin or Cole 
Porter and ascribe their authorship correctly, but Hammerstein’s was 
a name coupled vaguely, if at all, in the casual theatregoer’s memory 
with those of Kern, Sigmund Romberg, Vincent Youmans or whoever 
was the composer with whom he might be working. This was the more 
mysterious because, you would have said, the best of his lyrics were 
certainly as memorable as those of his more sophisticated contempo- 
raries; more so, perhaps, because their appeal, like those of Stephen 
Foster, is to the heart, where the folksong lives. 

Nevertheless it was Oklahoma! that first made the public generally 


! From ‘Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat Man o’ Mine’, Show Boat; copyright T. B. Harms Co. 
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aware of one who had been writing the words of hit songs and the books 
of long-lived musical comedies for more than twenty years. If there 
is a mild irony in this there is also, obviously, a reason: here was no 
production tailored to the talents of a particular star but a fully 
integrated musical play, with a stout narrative of its own, whose peo- 
ple had a life apart from the personalities of its players, whose lyrics 
and music (by Richard Rodgers) told a story. To a degree Hammer- 
stein and Kern had achieved this in Show Boat, Sweet Adeline and 
Music in the Air; but Hammerstein, at least, had not hitherto been 
concerned in any musical so organically conceived. (Even Show Boat 
paused for ‘specialty numbers’.) The play, at last, was the thing, even 
in the song-and-dance business. Something new had come to a depart- 
ment of Broadway where convention had long ruled, where a reason- 
ably experienced audience was accustomed to being as little surprised 
as the patrons of the Metropolitan Opera House. Broadway knew this, 
on that opening night of Ok/ahoma!, when the curtain had scarcely 
risen before the young cowboy-hero came out to sing one of the show’s 
most appealing songs. By all standards of musical show procedure it is 
against the rules to introduce a hit tune thirty seconds after the per- 
formance has started. In Oklahoma! it set the mood of the play and the 
audience, it was a positive factor in the dramatic pattern, and it has 
been so ever since. 


An utterly modest workman (and that probably has something to 
do with his lack of public renown), Hammerstein disclaims credit as an 
innovator. There have been, he points out, cohesive musicals before 
— The Merry Widow, for instance, and the Gilbert and Sullivan works. 
But they were essentially operettas, with all that that implies of rigid 
convention. In Oklahoma!, Carousel and Carmen Fones, whether he ad- 
mits it or not, he has developed a musical play that is at least on 
nodding terms with theatrical realism. For, as he also observes, the 
distinction is enormous between the musical play, on one hand, and 
the musical comedy and operetta on the other. Apart from structural 
and production differences, the dialogue of the musical play approxi- 
mates living speech; in musical comedy and operetta it is a caricature 
or fantastic heightening of speech, a series of cues for the songs that 
carry the burden of such emotion as may be lurking in the piece. 

Having written his share of them, Hammerstein does not scorn the 
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" operetta. He is grateful for the training he received there; he might 


even return to that form, Broadway being an unpredictable place. The 
point is, just now, that as a writer he has gone beyond it by the mar- 
gin between, say, the lush romance of Rose Marie and the vivid im- 
mediacy of Carmen Fones. Or, as he says: ‘In the operetta you do as 
much as possible with songs, you speak as little as possible.’ But in 
a musical play like Ok/ahoma! a writer writes. Although he must al- 
ways be thinking of the song that ends a scene, and must be as care- 
ful as any playwright not to repeat, he nevertheless has room to build 
character and situation. In the earlier days Hammerstein wrote the 
libretto first, then the lyrics; now he writes them together, the speech 
and the lyrics and the composer’s music subtly balancing one an- 
other. When that happens the dialogue, if it would not actually stand 
alone (and of course it is not meant to), has a power and impact of 
its own, as in any one of Hammerstein’s three recent great successes. 
He is not writing musical comedy or operetta when, in the last mo- 
ments of Carmen Fones, he transforms Carmen’s death outside the 
bullring to a murder outside a prizefight arena: 

joe. I ain’ goin’ to let you go! . . . Ain’ goin’ to have no man laughin’ at me 

while you rollin’ in his arms! 

CARMEN. Lemme go! 

joe. You come wid me or — or I'll kill you! 

CARMEN. Kill me, den! Kill me now or let me go! 

joe. For de las’ time — 

CARMEN. For de las’ time . . . Here’s dat ten-cent store ring you give me 

Da’s de end of you! 

joe. You bitch! You gimme love — den you kill it right in front of my eyes! 

Y’ain’ never goin’ to do dat to no man again!? 

It is beside the point, I think, that each of Hammerstein’s three 
latest works was an adaptation — Oklahoma! from Lynn Riggs’ Green 
Grow the Lilacs, Carousel from Molnar’s Liliom, Carmen Fones very 
freely indeed from the Meilhac-Halévy Carmen. In each, Hammerstein, 
as librettist, was working creatively (although he was quick to say 
that in Oklahoma! he left many of Riggs’ lines untouched). Oklahoma! 
became a sunny story of a young land; Carousel, retaining the wonder 
of Liliom, added a bouncing humor to Molnar’s wistful allegory; 
Carmen Fones, shot through with a counterpart of its original’s freight 
of gypsy doom, was a moving tragedy of the American Negro. None of 
them was a starring vehicle. Each had a strong ‘story line’. 

* Carmen Fones, published by Alfred Knopf. 
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A story line. Even as a neophyte Hammerstein believed that the 
book and lyrics of a musical show would do well to make sense, if only 
in the somewhat improbable terms of a Broadway charade. It is sig- 
nificant that while some of his librettos date, the best of them endure, 
certain of the old ones turning up on municipal opera schedules around 
the country twenty-odd years after their original Broadway produc- 
tions; and that not less than seven shows to which he has contributed 
book and lyrics have run more than a year in New York — a one-man 
record and almost self-evident proof of his contention that a musical 
must have a story and that the story must have a heart. He has had, 
of course, his failures — Rainbow (a ‘flop’ never satisfactorily ex- 
plained by Broadway historians), Sunny River, Very Warm for May, 
Free for All, East Wind. Not only does he not forget them; he chooses 
to learn from them. Of Very Warm for May, for example, he remarks, 
‘I was trying to be someone else — I was trying to imagine what would 
be popular. When you do that, you’re cooked.’ Hollywood, Hammer- 
stein thinks, was partly responsible, though he is more inclined to 
blame himself than Hollywood. The idea of turning in a quota of mate- 
rial on a weekly salary, the material to be passed upon by a battery of 
executives, depressed an individualist from the theatre. But, worse 
than that, in the Nineteen-Thirties when he was in the celluloid El 
Dorado, he lost touch with the stage; and this really threatened his 
career, because ‘something mysterious happens to you when you get 
away’. The barren spell was broken by only one show he liked, the 
Kern-Hammerstein Music in the Air (1933), which had a loyal public 
too small, however, to carry it at the box office. In 1943, after an- 
other fairly dismal Hollywood session, he joined forces with Richard 
Rodgers, the musical member of the prolific team of Rodgers and Hart, 
which had recently been dissolved by the death of Hart. The author- 
ship of two solid ‘smashes’ — Oklahoma! and Carousel — was under 
way. 

This partnership has been, one suspects, a good thing for both 
parties. Rodgers’ music, always bright and charming, took on a new 
richness, forsaking its gay and sometimes shallow inventiveness for a 
wider sweep, a deeper, more compelling melodic line; Hammerstein’s 
lyrics, seldom merely competent even in his lesser shows, acquired a 
new simplicity when he was writing in the near ballad form, as in 
Oklahoma!, a new and defter humor and dramatic sense when he was 
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telling a story in song, as in Carmen Fones. Even his lyrics for Show 
Boat — and their romantic lilt is now almost a part of American folk 
music — do not match the haunting lyricism of the lovely opening 
song of Oklahoma! — 
All the sounds of the earth are like music — 
All the sounds of the earth are like music. 
The breeze is so busy it don’t miss a tree 
And a ol’ weepin’ willer is laughin’ at me! 
Oh, what a beautiful mornin’, 
Oh, what a beautiful day. 
I got a beautiful feelin’ 
Ev’rythin’s goin’ my way .. .* 
And, in the same play, what would be soulful romance in an oper- 
etta is a quizzically comic yet moving love song: 
Don’t praise my charm too much, 
Don’t look so vain with me, 


Don’t stand in the rain with me, 
People will say we’re in love! . . .4 


Or he can be both amusing and vivid, as when — in Carmen Fones 

— he is fitting new words to the Habanera: 

Love’s a baby dat grows up wild 

An’ he don’ do what you want him to, 

Love ain’ nobody’s angel child 

An’ he won’ pay any mind to you. . 

I tol’ you truly, 

If I love you dat’s de end of you! 

When your love-bird decides to fly 

Dere ain’ no door dat you c’n close. 

She jus’ pecks you a quick good-bye 

An’ flicks de salt from her tail, an’ goes! ® 

Now, at 50, Hammerstein writes less easily than he once did, al- 

though he was never facile. He is more self-critical than he was, the 
standards he has set himself are higher. A Hammerstein libretto and 
its lyrics are six months in the writing, and even then he must work 
in the solitude of a Pennsylvania farm, away from the interruptions 
of Times Square. For the great Oscar Hammerstein’s grandson is on 
Broadway but not of it, in the usual Broadway sense. In appearance 
he is more the ex-college football player than a man who has spent his 
life in the frenetic atmosphere of the footlights. The fact is, despite 


*From ‘Oh, What a Beautiful Mornin’, Ok/ahoma!; copyright Williamson Music, Inc. 
‘From ‘People Will Say We’re in Love’, Oklahoma!; copyright Williamson Music, Inc. 
* From ‘Dat’s Love’, Carmen Fones; copyright Williamson Music, Inc. 
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his theatrical heritage, he was a long time in getting around to the 
theatre at all. He had always wanted to write, but not specifically 
for the stage. His fabulous grandfather played no part whatever in 
his life, except to give him a lasting distrust of grand opera, into which 
the Hammerstein fortunes were forever disappearing. His father, 
William Hammerstein, who managed the Victoria Theatre (vaude- 
ville) for the great Oscar, did not want Oscar II to go into the show 
business, nor did the young man decide to do so until after he got his 
B.A. and his law degree at Columbia and spent a year in a New York 
law office. 

Then the théatrical talent belatedly emerged. He asked his uncle, 
Arthur Hammerstein, the musical comedy producer, for a job, and got 
it on the condition that he would not write a line for a year during 
which he would learn about the working theatre as an assistant stage 
manager. ‘The best advice I ever got’, he calls it now; and very likely 
it was. For, while an author no nearer to Broadway than Seattle may 
write an acceptable play, the musical show is a complex affair drawing 
on many sources and demanding an intimate working knowledge of 
stage mechanics. Hammerstein acquired it then, and it has stood him 
in fine stead ever since as author, director and producer. He does 
not overlook, however, the education he acquired subconsciously from 
his youthful, weekly attendance at the Victoria, where he learned the 
fine art of timing from the vaudevillians he watched there. 

What the Hammerstein story comes to is this: in a quarter of a 
century a painstaking, methodical worker has become the leading 
showman-artist in his field of the American theatre, the fine example 
of the practical theatre man who is also a poet. It does not happen 
often, even on a street accustomed to minor miracles. 








CAROUSEL 


Success in the theatre is so often an easy reward for tawdry accomplish- 
ment that it is cause for celebration when it attaches to the work of a crafts- 
man of such integrity and skill as Oscar Hammerstein II. At the moment 
his name is connected in various ways with several successful enterprises 
already on the boards, and at least a pair of hopeful projects for the future. 

While Ok/ahoma! continues to hold its unique position on Broadway as well 
as on the road, Carousel makes its own bid for longevity as it goes into a 
second year. In addition to these two musical shows written and composed 
by Hammerstein and his partner, Richard Rodgers, the Twentieth Century- 
Fox film, State Fair, is being wafted to success on the lilting strains of songs 
they provided. As producers these same two gentlemen have escorted John 
van Druten’s / Remember Mama into its second season: and on their agenda 
for the spring of 1946 is another new musical, Annie Oakley, with a book by 
Herbert and Dorothy Fields, music by Irving Berlin, and Ethel Merman 
as the lady with the dependable shooting eye. Meanwhile Hammerstein’s 
revival of Show Boat, the third local showing of this beloved musical written 
by the producer and the late Jerome Kern, is nearing Broadway. For the 
lead which Helen Morgan first made famous, Jan Clayton has left Carousel 
in which she is seen on the merry-go-round above with John Raitt). 


Richard Tucker 








Lucas-Pritchard 





, SOUND OF HUNTING 
There was a sound of hunting in the mountains 
That came back dark and dangerous to the ears 
Of those who crouched among the broken fountain 
From a line in his collected Poems 1947-1944 Harry Brown drew the title ; 


of his play about Americans at the battle for Cassino, the first effective 
drama ‘of those who crouched among the broken fountains’ to come out of 
this war. Mr. Brown’s dramatization of a small but significant episode in 
the life of an infantry squad was an ode to loyalty, couched in the language 
of the G.I. but endowed with poetic overtones. The squad, shown above with 
its Captain (Stacy Harris, seen third from the left) and a roving war cor- 
respondent (Bruce Evans, seated centre at the table), consisted of Sam 
Levene (extreme left), James McGrew, Frank Lovejoy, Burton Lancaster, 
George Tyne, Kenneth Brauer, Carl Frank and Ralph Brooke. The play was 
directed by Anthony Brown and set with effective realism by Sam Leve. 


Twentieth Century-Fox 





\ WALK IN THE SUN 


It was just a little walk 

In the warm Italian sun 

But it wasn’t an easy thing. . . 
While Harry Brown’s play, 4 Sound of Hunting, was having its brief hour 
on the stage, the motion picture of his novel, 4 Walk in the Sun, was already 
completed and awaiting release. The lines above were not written by Brown, 
however, but by Millard Lampell as part of a ballad to Earl Robinson’s music 
which winds through the course of the film, sung by an offscreen baritone who 
might be Burl Ives. Lewis Milestone is responsible for bringing this tale of an 
incident during the Italian campaign to the screen, serving both as producer 
and director. Dana Andrews, in the foreground above, is Tyne, the sergeant 
who takes over command of his platoon and leads it to the end of its mission. 
The screen play is by Robert Rossen and the handsome black-and-white 
photography is the work of Russell Harlen. 








MGM 





THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 


Robert Montgomery leads the parade of Holly wood stars of the first rank 
who return to films after a tour of war duty. Although Clark Gable’s first 
postwar vehicle, ddventure, is already set for release, and James Stewart is 
promised shortly in Frank Capra’s Itsali ‘onderful Life, Montgomery will 
precede them to the nation’s screens with They Were Expendable. In his post- 
war guise, the actor appears more mature than the dapper young man who ts 
remembered in Vight Must Fall, The Earl of Chicago, Here Comes Mr. ‘Fordan, 
and other such films. A little less lean, a little gray, he has also discovered 
impressive new reserves of dramatic power. In the picture which John 
Ford has made of the William L. White novel, Montgomery is playing the 
commander of a PT Boat in the Pacific, a job which he learned at first hand 
during the war. In the still above, he is seen with John Wayne who also 
performs a prominent role in the film. 


Sequels 
The Films in Review 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


N THE kind of recurrent pattern which is the delight of journalists 
| and historians, Lewis Milestone’s name appears after World War 
II as it did after World War I in association with one of the most re- 
markable film documents of the war. The motion-picture version of 
Erich Maria Remarque’s A// Quiet on the Western Front, which Mile- 
stone brought to the screen some twelve years after the war had ended, 
is still among the few American films that can claim a niche among 
the classics. Mr. Milestone’s current independent production, 4 Walk 
in the Sun, is also an adaptation of a book — by Harry Brown — and 
although predictions are a risky and an unrewarding business, we 
would suggest that this, too, will have its place in the records of 
notable films, even though audiences may: possibly pass it by as arty, 
occasionally static and always severely unromantic. 

The parallel between 4// Quiet on the Western Front and A Walk in 
the Sun cannot be drawn out too far; in fact, the contrast between the 
two makes for more interesting speculation than the similarity of their 
subjects. The former picture, which had waited so long to make, was a 
bitter indictment of the recourse to force as a means of solving the 
conflict between nations. The latter, which was under way before the 
current battle had ended, makes no overt judgments at all. It is simply 
a record of a day in the life of a fighting platoon, and if it suggests 
any moral it is no more than the unspoken exhortation that the misery 
and brutality of this war must be justified by a better world at peace. 
The fact that Milestone chose to make this picture represents an 
abandonment of earlier positions that found him along with many 
other disillusioned liberals in the pacifist camp. If, by taking almost 
no stand, this is therefore less of a social document than its predeces- 
sor, it is also less of a negation in a world where, as Dudley Nichols 
points out (in his article “Men in Battle’ in Hollywood Quarterly), 
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“We know that war is evil. The only question is, what is the greater 
evil?’ 

In the matter of form the comparison between 4// Quiet and 4 
Walk in the Sun is equally striking. The earlier film was laid out on 
fairly conventional lines. Since it came along early in the history of 
talking pictures, mechanics were sometimes clumsy, photographic 
reproduction still crude in the light of today’s sleek standards. At the 
same time the director’s work was informed and enriched with pure 
cinema techniques which hung over from silent days but would soon 
be temporarily by-passed in the heat of experimentation with sound. 
Today, the cycle is rounding out. Dialogue and sound effects begin to 
be placed in their proper perspective. The director’s palette, instead of 
being constricted, is now immeasurably broadened by the addition of 
the new dimension. Lewis Milestone remains among the most knowl- 
edgeable and adept of Hollywood directors; and in 4 Walk in the Sun 
he has fashioned an intricate web of words and pictures, mounted on 
a highly provocative time-scheme. 

The story of how a platoon in the Texas Division landed at Salerno 
and made its way inland to take a farmhouse and destroy a strategic 
bridge is told in a series of alternate conversations and action se- 
quences, leading into tableaux. In this the director takes his cue from 
the novelist. The film is, in fact, extraordinarily faithful to Harry 
Brown’s original, which was, specifically, the story of the soldiers 
themselves. It was about Corporal Tyne (promoted to Sergeant in the 
film, and played by Dana Andrews) who took over command when the 
platoon’s officers were killed and his superior sergeant broke down; 
about Rivera the gunner (played with explosive good humor by 
Richard Conte) and his sidekick Friedman (George Tyne); about Mc- 
Williams, the slow-witted medic (Sterling Holloway); Porter (Her- 
bert Rudley), the frightened sergeant; Archimbeau (Norman Lloyd) 
who had all the facts and foresaw the battle of Tibet in 1958; and so on 
down the line. These men told the story largely in their own words: 
in their banter, their work talk, their reminiscences and their articu- 
lated dreams of the future. Curiously enough, although the effect was 
one of realism, the talk was often closer to poetry than to G.I. prose. 
Now most of Brown’s pungent and colorful dialogue has found its 
way into the film only slightly altered for the purposes of the medium. 
His characters, also, are almost literally transcribed, and the story of 
the action as he wrote it might have served as scenario for the film. 
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This is not, however, to take credit from Robert Rossen who was 
responsible for the subtle job of translating the novel-scenario into the 
screenplay. Perhaps, however, he has been too faithful a slave to the 
original. For if the film has a major fault it is that the opening half 
bogs down in static, literary patterns. The written words, stretched 
out into spoken dialogue, seem at once too many and too much the 
same. 

Wound in and out of the story is a ballad, written by Earl Robin- 
son and Millard Lampell, and sung in resounding tones by an anony- 
mous voice. This song (which had no precedent in the book) introduces 
and ends the film and comes in over each of the tableaux, providing a 
sort of musical commentary on the story. Whenever it recurs it has the 
effect of forcibly severing the spectator’s hard-won identification with 
the action; and whether, for this reason, it serves a useful or a destruc- 
tive purpose, depends on the value that is placed on participation. 
Set it down, anyway, as a useful experiment, and one which is per- 
fectly in keeping with the style in which Milestone has couched his 
film. In keeping, too, is Russell Harlen’s superb photography, which 
has discovered all the gradations that lie between the black of a 
shadow at night and the blinding white of the Mediterranean sun. 


Another name that has spanned a long stretch of motion-picture 
history reappears in the news this month. Anthony Asquith, director 
of Fohnny in the Clouds, has been connected with outstanding British 
films since the silent days when he shared leadership with Alfred 
Hitchcock in the field of fiction films. He is a good deal more of a 
romantic than his tough-fibred compatriot, and his romantic instincts 
frequently carry him perilously close to the edge in this latest picture, 
which Arthur Rank is releasing in this country through United Artists. 

Fohnny in the Clouds is set at an RAF field that is taken over in the 
middle of the proceedings by an American Bomber Group. Squadron 
Leader Archdale marries a girl in a nearby town, has a child and is 
killed in action. His flying mate and closest friend, Peter Penrose, sees 
the misery such a wartime marriage has caused and therefore almost 
destroys his own romance in the interests of caution. Somehow the 
arrival of the Americans, spearheaded by Captain Johnny Hollis, 
clears up the atmosphere, and Peter, encouraged by Archdale’s widow, 
is reunited with the lady he loves. 

Such a bare statement of the plot is unfair to the film, which is 
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most perceptive in ways that have little to do with the story line. Its 
chief virtue lies in its sensitive reflection of the dislocations and neces- 
sary adjustments that ensue when British and American soldiers are 
first thrust together in close proximity. The temperamental differ- 
ences, the language misunderstandings and, finally, the basic com- 
patibility which is uncovered when these first maladjustments have 
been checked, are all revealed with perceptive humor and delicacy. In 
the end, proximity has effected some astonishing changes. The British, 
who have exhibited an almost exasperating incapacity to express their 
emotions in more than a stiffened lip or a muttered ‘rough show’, find 
tongue for several satisfactory transports of emotion; while the per- 
sonification of the over-articulate American, a bombardier played by 
Bonar Colleano, Jr., finds himself remarkably at a loss for words at a 
crucial moment. One hopes, however, and the film suggests, that the 
international exchange has gone even deeper than the surface. 

As always, in the better British films, the playing is admirable. 
Michael Redgrave and Rosamund John play the Archdales and John 
Mills is Peter, all three performing their roles with charm and a 
facility that is the more remarkable because at the moments of highest 
tension they are so often: given almost no words with which to express 
themselves. The appearance of these players makes the moviegoer 
rejoice once more that in England, at least, film studios are close 
enough to the theatre mainstem so that both can share (and perhaps 
both enhance) the talents of the leading actors. Next to such playing, 
and that of Renee Asherson, Basil Radford and Joyce Carey in smaller 
parts, the performance of Douglass Montgomery as the American 
Captain has a sweetness that is more suggestive of saccharine than 
of sugar. 

The name of the film is taken from a poem by John Pudney which 
is woven into the web of the story. Although with its clipped, rhymed 
lines it resembles a jingle too much to warrant the sober emotion it 
evokes in the film, it serves adequately the purpose of setting the 
picture’s theme to words. 





In a barely disguised attempt to cash in on the acclaim of Going 
_ My Way, Leo McCarey has now contrived for Rainbow Productions a 
pretentious religious pageant called The Bells of St. Mary’s. The sur- 
prising fact is not that this sequel should be made, but that such 
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shrewd moviemakers as Leo McCarey (who produced and directed 
both films) and Dudley Nichols (who this time provides the script) 
should have seen fit to preserve all of the false and sentimental values 
of the earlier picture with little of its pungency, charm or appreciable 
element of surprise. 

The new film, which is being released by RKO, tells the story of 
the parochial school whose fortunes are low and whose building is in a 
bad state of repair. With the help of the new priest, Father O’Malley 
(who is once again played by Bing Crosby) and under the determined 
guidance of Sister Superior Benedict (Ingrid Bergman), the worthy 
nuns go about acquiring a new home, in the form of a factory-office 
building that is being erected on an adjoining lot. That they succeed 
need hardly be reported here. In the course of the story there is time 
for a misunderstanding between Sister Benedict and Father O’ Malley 
(also resolved) ; for the return to the flock of a couple of strays; and for 
the rendition of several songs by both leading players. 

A picture cannot boast such a concentration of talent without 
revealing certain virtues to offset its array of disappointments. The 
performances of Crosby and Bergman, within the limited range of their 
parts, are pleasing and competent as always; and Martha Sleeper adds 
a surprisingly touching note in her rather foolish role of a mother who 
has, to put it as euphemistically as the picture does, gone astray. 
There is one delightful episode in which a small boy, having practised 
with painful results the policy of turning the other cheek, beats his 
hard-hitting assailant at his own game, coached in the manly art of 
boxing by none other than Sister Benedict herself; and there is the 
well-loved singing of Bing Crosby to make any song, including ‘ Adeste 
Fidelis’, seem written precisely for his mellifluous baritone. 

Perhaps the major complaint to be lodged against The Bells of St. 
Mary’s is the alarming concept of morality it presents in the name of 
religion. In order to achieve their purpose and acquire the building 
next door for their school, these reverent folk think nothing of dunning 
the owner, Bogardus — played to the proper degree of bewilderment 
and irascibility by Henry Travers — so persistently that his life grows 
increasingly miserable and he is finally shown with a doctor in at- 
tendance awaiting a fatal heart attack. Of course when he has seen 
the light and presented this building, which was his life’s dream, to the 
school, he has his reward. His heart apparently recovers. After having 
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no friends at all he is now pursued through the streets by a grateful 
mongrel whose life he has saved. And Father O’Malley mentions him 
in a speech at commencement exercises. To the lay observer all of this 
seems a remarkably ruthless exposition of the policy that irresponsible 
earthly means are justified by spiritual ends. 


Another sequel, or rather a companion piece, which also falls short 
of its predecessor is Appointment in Tokyo. This picture, running fifty- 
five minutes in length, was designed to do for the Pacific war what The 
True Glory did with slightly more footage for the European campaign. 
With the raw materials of a story which certainly equalled if it did not 
excel the European one in the scope of its conception and the epic 
nature of its battles; with some startling new action pictures, some 
heartrending sequences showing the human miseries attendant on 
war’s destruction, and such awe-inspiring historic sights as the signing 
of the surrender on board the battleship Missouri, 4ppointment in 
Tokyo yet fails to raise these elements to the heights achieved in The 
True Glory. Responsibility seems to rest not with the combat camera- 
men — who performed remarkable feats of skill and courage to obtain 
the film — but with the writers and editors who have borrowed many 
of the useful techniques of documentary film construction without 
making them their own. Most of all, Appointment in Tokyo lacks the 
firm editorial line which made it possible to assemble the disparate 
materials of the European story into a tight and easily comprehended 
pattern. In the European story the omissions were negligible, the 
picture filled out to every possible edge. In the Pacific story one won- 
ders constantly at what was left out, and at the reason for blowing up 
one particular sequence at the expense of others. But this is to compare 
Appointment in Tokyo with the highest development of its form; 
whereas it still stands high in the lists for the considerable values it 
does contain, and for the heroic chapter which it records. 








‘Brawl’, by Federico Garcia Lorca 
Translated by Langston Hughes 





H“ way down the ravine, 
gay with rival blood 


the knives of Albacete 

shine like fishes. 

A light hard as playing cards 
in the acid greenness 
silhouettes furious horses 

and the profiles of riders. 

On the crest of an olive tree 
two old women cry. 

The bull of the dispute 
charges up the ie 

Black angels bring 
handkerchiefs and snow-water, 
angels with big wings 

made of knives from Albacete. 
Juan Antonio of Montilla 

rolls dead down the hill, 

his body full of lilies 

and a pomegranate at his temples. 
Now he rides a cross of fire 


On the road of death. 
The judge, with the Civil Guards, 


comes through the olive groves. 
Slippery blood sings 

a silent song of serpents. 
Honorable Civil Guards: 

the same as usual — 

four Romans dead 

and five Cartegenians. 


Grazed with hot rumors and fig trees, 
the afternoon falls fainting 

on the wounded limbs of the riders. 
Black angels fly 

through the western air, 

angels with long braids 

and hearts of oil. 
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Challenge to Radio* 


CLIFFORD DURR 


INCE the first commercial radio broadcasts were 
S initiated a quarter of a century ago, two different 
philosophies about broadcasting have been in con- 
flict. In this conflict, radio writers and artists 
cannot afford to be mere sideline spectators, for no 
group has a greater or more direct interest in its 
outcome than they. 

The first of these philosophies has been expressed 
as follows: 


The ether is a public medium, and its use must be 
for public benefit. The use of radio channels is justi- 
fied only if there is public benefit. The dominant ele- 
ment for consideration in the radio field is, and 
always will be, the great body of the listening public, 


millions in number, country-wide in distribution. 


This, the ‘ public medium’ philosophy, was laid down 
by Herbert Hoover in 1925, when he was Secretary 
of Commerce, and I believe it embodied the best 
thinking of that time on the subject. 

I believe it was the intention of Congress to in- 
corporate this philosophy into law when it ex- 
pressly reserved to the people title to all radio chan- 
nels; when it directed that licenses be granted only to 
applicants who demonstrate their qualifications and 
their intention of using the publicly-owned channels 
in the ‘public interest, convenience and necessity’; 
when it provided that no broadcasting license should 
ever be granted for a period longer than three years, 
and that every application for renewal of license 
‘shall be limited to and governed by the same con- 
siderations and practices which affect the granting 
of original applications’; and when it provided that 
every applicant for a license must sign a waiver of 
any claim to the use of the ether ‘as against the regu- 
latory power of the United States’. 

However, as radio demonstrated its possibilities, 
a second philosophy began to arise, which has in re- 
cent years been asserted with increasing frankness 
and vigor. This second philosophy is exemplified in 
the statement of a recent president of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, an association which 


* This is, in substance, a speech delivered by FCC Commissioner 
Durr before the Independent Citizens’ Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions. The comments on FM have been 
added in the light of recent developments. Editor's Note. 
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represents some two-thirds of the broadcasting 
stations of this country: 
One must consider balance sheets to measure the 


progress of radio. For balance sheets represent an 
index to the medium’s effectiveness. 


The ‘balance sheet’ philosophy was more fully 
developed by the former president of the NAB in an 
address delivered before the Kiwanis Club of 
Omaha, Nebraska. He posed this question: 

Do you regard it [radio] purely as a miracle, as a 
flash of inventive genius — a discovery in electronics 
beyond the comprehension of ordinary mortals — or 
do you associate it with bookkeeping, clerks, secreta- 
ries, bank balances, customers, pay checks and jan- 
itors — in short, the product of American business? 
The question would seem to provide its own an- 

swer. But lest some of his listeners might associate 
radio in their own minds with writers and musicians, 
dramatists, producers, actors, educators and those 
in public life who are struggling with the vital eco- 
nomic, political and social issues of the day — or 
even with listeners — the speaker answered himself: 

American radio today is the product of American 
business! It is just as much that kind of product as 
the vacuum cleaner, the washing machine, the auto- 
mobile and the airplane. . . . 

Going back to the cruder days of broadcasting, 
the NAB president reminded us of the time when 
station operators ‘had a sort of “‘ artistic personality”’ 
‘Many a station operator’, he pointed out, ‘who 
might have had a personal preference for poetry and 
the opera learned some sound lessons in selling and 
merchandising under the tutelage of America’s 
good, hard-headed businessmen, and it was the best 
thing that could have happened to him.’ Coming 
forward to more recent years, the speaker informed 
his audience: ‘In 1935 radio and its advertisers really 
began to get together. Advertising agencies had 
learned how to produce successful programs with 
some degree of regularity’ and, may we not assume, 
they had also learned how to submerge effectively 
the ‘artistic personality’ of those station operators 
who might be swayed by their ‘personal preference 
for poetry and the opera’. 

Earlier, during the period of dominance of the 
‘public medium’ philosophy, many broadcasters 
felt it was their opportunity, as well as their respon- 
sibility, first, to encourage and to serve as an out- 
let for the local talent available in their communi- 
ties; and second, to make available to their commu- 
nities, by means of networks or transcriptions, the 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGN UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


‘Just as the more serious literary magazines like Kenyon Review, Antioch Re- 
view, Sewanee Review and others are provided independence by colleges, sO 
can the theatre function on the campus as an initiator rather ‘than an imi- 
tator.’ This was the conclusion to which Arnold Sundgaard came after a se- 
mester as guest resident playwright at the University of Tex xas. While there, he 
helped the Drama Department to ‘function as an initiator’ by giving them 
his play, completed while in residence, to try out. The Great Campaign 
might be called ‘a non-realistic farce on a serious theme’, according to its 
author, whose Everywhere I Roam, living new spaper Spiroc hete and First 
Crocus have revealed ion as a playwright seeking dramatic forms outside the 
conventional mold. The production pictured above was presented last May 
and June at the University of Texas under Lawrence Carra’s direction, with 
sets and costumes by Robert G. Scott, lighting by Gordon Minter. It has 
been announced for presentation in New Y ork early in March by Paul Feigay 


and Oliver Smith. Mr. Sundgaard is himself a member of the Board of 


Directors of Theatre Incorporated in New York. 


Stanley Depwe 














THE JAPANESE WAY ABCA PLAY UNIT 


In the British Army, as in the Army of the United States, interesting ex- 
periments were made in the use of theatre as a means of instruction. The 
British Army Bureau of Current Affairs (ABCA) as part of its Army educa- 
tion work set up a play unit with Major Michael MacOwan, an actor and 
director in pre-war days, in charge. The Plz ay Units gave swift moving, topi- 
cal, dramatic productions i in living newspaper style based on facts and de- 
signed to stimulate discussion. The companies consisted of professional 
actors who not only performed but also served as scene shifters, electricians, 
carpenters and truck drivers, for the units played all over England and, later, 
on the Continent, moving about in trucks and setting up stage wherever a 
group of men were in need of interest, stimulation and entertainment. Among 
the actors involved were Stephen Murray, well known for his performance as 
Abraham Lincoln in the Drinkwater play and André Van Gyseghem, actor, 
director and writer who is seen (centre, above) as a Japanese prisoner in The 


Japanese Way, one of a series of plays dealing with the enemy. Writing of 


these productions Van Gyseghem said: ‘The forms in which the plays were 
written were quite unconventional and experimenté al so that the work of the 
ABCA Play Unit was not only a piece of really advanced Army thinking, 
but of advanced theatre. 
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cultural and entertainment resources of the entire 
nation. But, as the NAB president pointed out, the 
emphasis has now shifted to another contribution 
the radio station brings to its local community: 
If we look no further than the income which the 
radio station brings to town from national advertis- 
ing, this is a considerable item which, after taxes, 


goes into local salaries, programs and general de- 
velopment. 


Broadcasting today is of course a product of both 
the ‘public medium’ philosophy and the ‘balance 
sheet’ philosophy. But let us look at the over-all 
picture and see where artists, scientists and pro- 
fessional people fit into the scheme of things when 
broadcasting becomes associated with ‘ bookkeeping, 
derks, secretaries, bank balances, customers, pay 
checks and janitors’. 

The employment figures of 834 standard broadcast 
stations for the week beginning October 15, 1944, 
show a total of 20,452 full-time employees and ex- 
ecutives. Only 863 of the employees were writers; 
119g were outside salesmen. The average writer re- 
ceived $40.14 per week; the average salesman, 
$95.92 per week. There were 820 actors and other 
artists and more than three times that many ac- 
countants, clerks and stenographers. There was, 
however, no shortage of executives. These numbered 
2780, which is more than all the musicians and 
writers combined. 

Four hundred and fifteen local channel stations 
got along with only 259 full-time writers, but they 
employed 409 outside salesmen. The writers received 
an average of $31.87 per week while the salesmen 
received $68.85. The average local channel station 
employed less than one-third of a full-time musician 


> and about one-sixth of a full-time actor. 


As for scientists, the 834 stations reported a total 
of 6o people engaged in research and development. 

The figures for the networks are more encouraging, 
but even here the salesmen outweigh the writers. 
The four big networks and their ten key stations em- 
ployed only 122 full-time writers, as compared with 
135 salesmen. The writers averaged $64.58 per week 
and the salesmen, $128.56. 

Since programming is the essence of broadcasting, 
the figures I have given would seem to indicate a 
struggling and impoverished industry. Few broad- 
casters, however, are impoverished and most of them 
are doing quite well. While I cannot talk about their 
individual fortunes, the story as a whole is available 
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and a few of the figures are interesting. 

During the year 1944, 836 standard broadcast 
stations reporting to the Federal Communications 
Commission earned net profits before federal in- 
come taxes of nearly $69,000,000. This represented 
an increase of 47% over their profits for 1943 and an 
increase of 125% over 1942. The 1944 net income 
represented a return of 194% on their investment in 
tangible broadcast property at the start of the year. 

The 1944 figures on program expenses are not yet 
published, but in 1943, the stations reporting to the 
FCC showed $1.30 in profits before taxes for every 
$1.00 they spent on programming. The station 
which earns 300%, 400%, or even 500% a year is no 
longer a rarity; and many of those who make the 
largest profit make it the easiest way — by becom- 
ing little more than platter players and relay stations 
for national news tickers and networks, while avoid- 
ing the troublesome job of producing programs 
through the use of local talent. 

It is only fair to say that the figures which I have 
given with reference to the employment of talent by 
broadcasting stations themselves do not tell the whole 
story. Far from it. They only tell the story of those 
to whom we have entrusted the public’s radio chan- 
nels and whom we have charged with the respon- 
sibility of operating them in the public interest. 
Let us look at the rest of the picture. 

Broadcasting magazine, a weekly journal of the in- 
dustry, has recently carried a series of articles about 
one of the industry’s major customers, Procter & 
Gamble. According to the story, Procter & Gamble 
spent some $11,000,000 last year for radio time alone 
and an equal amount for talent, or a total of $22,- 
000,000, more or less. This one advertiser spent four 
times the entire annual budget of the networks and 
stations operated by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, three and a half times as much as the 
entire program expense of 341 local stations in 1943, 
nearly half again as much as the program expense 
that year of 316 regional stations and more than 
twice as much as was spent by 41 clear channel sta- 
tions; enough to pay the operating expenses of Iowa 
State College of Agriculture’s very useful Station 
WOI for 700 years at the rate of its present budget. 

Procter & Gamble, it appears, is as considerate of 
its listeners, who are the customers or potential 
customers for its products, as it is lavish in its ex- 
penditures for time and talent. According to the 
story: ‘P & G has a policy never to offend a single 
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listener.’ Another customer which has recently been 
the subject of attention by the press is the American 
Tobacco Company. The New York Times for Sun- 
day, April 22, quotes the president of this company 
to the following effect: 


We have some funny thinking here about radio, 
and we have been criticized for it. Taking 100% 
as the total radio value, we give 90% to com- 
mercials, to what’s said for the product, and we give 
10% to the show. 

We are commercial and we cannot afford to be 
anything else. I don’t have the right to spend the 
stockholders’ money just to entertain the public. 


Is this the function of radio which the former 
president of the NAB had in mind when he ended 
his speech with a reminder of radio’s solemn re- 
sponsibility and a prophecy of its future: 

Radio has become a recognized guardian of the 
public interest. American business, with its own 
principles of freedom and public service and a war 
record which places it high among the glorious insti- 
tutions of this earth, likewise has become a guardian 
of the public interest. 

It is my prophecy that American business will want 
to use radio in the perpetuation of this trust, that 
it will find new ways to sell itself and its products 
to the American public through radio, that it will 
share more fully in radio’s recognition as a guest in 
the American home — and whether this develops 
in the form of television, FM or the radio of the past 
twenty-five years, there shall be stronger safeguards 
of free expression and a greater fulfillment of public 
service by means of the union of broadcasting and 
the businessman. 


This union of broadcasting and the businessman 
is, of course, a tremendous source of employment for 
writers, actors and musicians who can find the ful- 
fillment of their artistic ambitions in their pay 
envelopes and who are willing not to offend. 

The problem of broadcasting, as I see it, is not 
what we hear over the air — there are sufficient safe- 
guards against obscenity, profanity and the like. 
The problem lies in what we do not hear. Censorship 
by overloading the air with programs which sell 
goods, to the exclusion of programs which do not, 
may be as effective as a complete denial of access 
to the air or censorship by the blue pencil. 

Never to offend anyone may be good salesman- 
ship, but is it good radio? Is it good sense in times 
such as these in which we are living? The best in 
literature and drama, and even art and music has 


offended. Milton offended in his time. So did Shake- 
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speare and Victor Hugo and Voltaire and Moliére, 

and even Galileo, in theirs; but their works have | 
survived long after even the names of those whom | 
they offended were forgotten. Tom Paine and Sam | 
Adams and Jefferson and Hamilton and Madison 

and many others whose names we honor today did 

a lot of offensive speaking and writing in their time, 

but it was a time which required a challenge to great. 

ness and a big challenge cannot be made without | 
offending prejudices and vanities and fixed habits 

of thought. Out of their courage to offend came a 

Declaration of Independence and a Constitution and 

a Bill of Rights. 

Our day is no less a time for a big challenge, butit| 
hasn’t been very long since the late Alexander Wooll. 
cott came to the parting of the ways with his 
sponsor because he offended by making uncompli- 
mentary remarks about two world statesmen, whom 
we have since come to regard as rather unsavory 
characters — Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini. 
Big challenges are being made today, and they are 
being made by radio, not only through speeches but 
through dramatizations such as ‘On a Note of Tr. 
umph’ which reach the emotions as well as the mind. 
We must not let such stirring appeals to our genera 
tion be overwhelmed or crowded out by the shee 
volume of exhortations to buy commercial products 
nor must we permit the commercial reiteration d 
broadcasting to anaesthetize us against the mighty 
challenges which radio on occasion can deliver. 

The problems of broadcasting are, therefore, fa 
greater than the questions of whether the commer 
cial shall come at the beginning, the middle or th 
end of the newscast, or at all three places, or what 
we should do about cowcatchers, hitchhikers ané 
singing commercials, or even the direct employmen) 
which postwar broadcasting will provide for talent 
Which of the basic philosophies gains the ascendang 
may well determine whether our children and ow 
children’s children will find their employment 4 
artists, scientists, professional people, mechanics @ 
farmers — or as soldiers or sailors. 

The exponents of both philosophies of broadcast 
ing pay full deference to the symbols of public inter 
est and democracy. They say we must have a ‘fre 
radio’. I agree. Let us have a radio that is truly fre 
—as free from economic domination and ove 
weening greed as from government censorship; thé 
is free for the fullest expression of ideas and must 
and art; that is free to dramatize ideas as well # 
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mystery stories or soap or laxatives; that is free even 
for the indulgence of ‘ personal preferences for poetry 
and the opera’; that is free from fear of offending, 
except through vulgarity and cheapness and obscen- 
ity and insincerity; that is free for the writer, the 
producer and the actor to give the best that is in him 
regardless of the effect upon the sale of commercial 
products. 

They say we must have a competitive radio. I 
agree. Let us have a radio that is competitive for 
listeners as well as for advertising accounts; that 
competes for the quality and sincerity of programs 
as well as for listener ratings; that competes for the 
privilege of using the people’s frequencies in the best 
interests of the people and on the basis of public 
service promised and rendered; that grants free com- 
petition to ideas and music and all other forms of 
human expression and that provides a free outlet for 
such expression in every community in the nation. 

They say we must have a democratic radio, regu- 
lated by the people, that gives the people what they 
want. I agree. Let us have a radio that is regulated 
by the people and that gives the people full access 
to all information needed for intelligent regulation. 
Let us have organizations through which the people 
can speak in making their regulation effective; let 
us have a democratic radio that is scrupulous in its 
regard for minority rights, which are as sacred to our 
form of democracy as majority rule. Above all, let us 
have a radio which recognizes that the essence of 
democracy is the maximum participation by the 
people in its processes; which recognizes that de- 
mocracy is not merely a form of government but a 
way of life, and that music and drama and making 
a living and playing, as well as voting, are among 
its important ingredients. 

Until a short time ago, it was believed by many 
that the arrival of FM (frequency modulation) 
broadcasting would automatically bring new life and 
new freedom to the American system of broadcast- 
ing, for FM provides not only higher fidelity and 
greater freedom from static but, more important, 
opens up new spaces on the crowded broadcasting 
spectrum, making room for many new stations. The 
very number of stations, it was felt, would open wide 
the door to both free expression and artistic talent. 

More recently, however, those of us who have 
pinned our hopes on FM have suffered several dis- 
appointments. It is true that it has made room for 
many new stations, but it now appears that the num- 
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ber will be far more limited than had at one time 
been thought. Already in some of our larger commu- 
nities, particularly in the Northeastern part of the 
country, the demand for FM channels exceeds the 
supply and in other sections few of the more desira- 
ble channels will be left after the present applicants 
are taken care of. 

Moreover, it is becoming obvious that new sta- 
tions do not necessarily mean new controls over 
broadcasting, or even new programs. The new blood 
which is so badly needed has, so far, been merely a 
trickle. Of the 634 applications for FM stations filed 
with the Commission as of October 8, 452 were from 
present broadcasting interests, and of the 182 new- 
comers half were newspaper owners. Prior to the 
war, the FCC adopted a rule requiring every FM 
licensee to program his station independently for at 
least part of the day. Recently this rule has been re- 
pealed and a standard broadcaster who obtains an 
FM license may now program his FM station 
throughout the day merely by piping in the pro- 
grams carried over his standard broadcast station. 
He gets the free use of the new channel without 
being required to give the public a single new pro- 
gram in return. 

Radio cannot rise above the level of those who 
control its programs. What it is to become depends 
upon the opportunity and freedom allowed to the 
writers and artists who actually produce the pro- 
grams. It is therefore suggested that the time has 
come for writers, producers and artists of the the- 
atre and radio to consider expanding their roles and 
becoming broadcast licensees as well. There is no 
reason why groups of writers and artists are not as 
well qualified to operate broadcast stations as are 
department store operators, newspaper owners, 
filling station operators and others. 

Private Ted Kehoe was thinking primarily of the 
theatre when he wrote to THEATRE ARTS: 


Today most of us march in the ranks of the Army, 
but we are looking over our shoulders, watching our 
oldsters play out their string — watching them, 
learning, even as we march in war. . . 

We shall steal their foundations, brick by brick, 
until the American Theatre means something more 
than Broadway, New York City — until it means 
Cleveland, Pasadena, Houston, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh and Seattle and 
Atlanta — until the term ‘American Theatre’ brings 
to mind the playhouses and the artists of a nation. 


That is the spirit we also need in broadcasting. 
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To the Editor: 
7 on I read ‘The Shape of Films 
to Come’ in the November 
THEATRE ARTS, I always admired the 
writings of Arthur L. Mayer and Sgt. 
Griffith on contemporary film prob- 
lems. But after several readings of 
their prophecy, I suspect that Mr. 
Mayer must have been overwhelmed 
with his Red Cross duties in Chung- 
king, while Sgt. Griffith sweated out 
too much KP duty at the Army’s 
Astoria Film Centre. 

Mayer and Griffith criticize the 
‘filmy-eyed aesthetes who have been 
preaching the gospel of “pure docu- 
mentary” — i.e. factual pictures cre- 
ated primarily by one man... . In 
this cinematic scheme of things, the 
writer was a person of minor conse- 
quence . . . doomed to grief and fu- 
tility’ if he ventured into the field. 
Thus these hurried prophets slough 
off the real problems of the film future 
by creating false bogey-men: myste- 
rious and anonymous documentary 
directors supposedly hostile to or 
incapable of working with writers. 

For some strange reason Mayer and 
Griffith credit director Pare Lorentz’s 
The River with smashing ‘the first 
breach in this dam’ against the writ- 
ers. Yet at the time he made The 
River, Lorentz was not primarily a 
writer. His main work, besides maga- 
zine articles and film criticism, had 
been in documentary film production. 
Instead of calling in a great American 
writer — like Carl Sandburg — and 
welcoming him to the field of film, 
Lorentz took a chance and did his own 
narrative. He did a fine job, but hardly 
should get credit for establishing the 
first getting together of author and 
filmmaker. 

Mayer and Griffith blithely dis- 
regard the facts about pre-Capra doc- 
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umentary film production when they 
write: ‘War destroys myths as well as 
men. In picture circles it developed 
a new form: the documentary in which 
the writer plays a decisive role. The 
shape of films to come was first indi- 
cated in Frank Capra’s “Why We 
Fight” series’ made up from ‘shots by 
forgotten photographers . . . picture 
pioneers, unaware of their mission for 
posterity.” Mr. Mayer, as distributor 
of Crisis and Lights Out in Europe 
must have forgotten a letter Frank 
Capra wrote to me (shortly after he 
undertook his Signal Corps assign- 
ment) saying he was most impressed 
with the anti-Nazi and outbreak-of- 
war sequences in these films, and ask- 
ing for their use in his first ‘Why We 
Fight’ film. I forwarded the letter to 
Mr. Mayer and his partner Mr. 
Joseph Burstyn, who immediately 
granted the Army free use of the re- 
quested material. Joris Ivens, Harry 
Dunham, Julian Bryan, Harrison 
Forman and other documentary 
filmmakers (who could hardly be dis- 
missed even today as ‘forgotten pho- 
tographers, unaware of their mission’) 
also contributed many scenes to 
Capra’s Army films. While it is true 
that much amateurish stock film was 
used very effectively by Capra, he 
counted heavily on the professional 
work of documentary directors of the 
‘premature anti-fascist’ school. 

I think Frank Capra would be the 
first to admit that the pioneering on 
bringing writers into the field of ed- 
ited war documentaries was done long 
before the ‘Why We Fight’ series — 
as long ago, for example, as edited 
documentaries like Spain in Flames, 
Heart of Spain and China Strikes Back. 

Important as I think writers must 
be in documentary filmmaking, I see 
no reason why, as Mayer and Griffith 
seem to suggest, they should be con- 


sidered the main hope for future films, 
Directors like Capra still share jn 
the main responsibility for most of 
the achievements of the war years, 
There are, of course, brilliant ex 
tions, writer-directors like John Huston 
and Garson Kanin, or outstanding 
scenarists whose scripts for the war 
films were especially effective. But 
director William Wyler, who isn’t 4 
writer, did the main job on Memphis 
Belle, with the help of a fine script; 
John Watt, a documentary director, 
not a writer, deserves chief credit for’ 
Target for Tonight; Edward Steichen, | 
not noted as a writer, made Th) 
Fighting Lady, thrilling war picture; 
George Marshall, Anatole Litvak 
Stuart Heisler and other non-literary 
directors did excellent Army films. 
There is one particularly regrettable 
statement in the Mayer-Griffith art. 
cle that, I am sure, was not intended 
as some readers have taken it: ‘Writ 
ers for documentaries will discover 
that they wield a double-edged sword 
Photographs may not lie, but lian 
may photograph. The same materia 
with different commentaries was used 
in pro- and anti-Franco pictures. The 
film is interchangeably the eye of Goi 
or the Devil by virtue of its magicd 
mobility. But film commentaries to 
often have spoken in behalf of th 
Devil to deceive, or of God to intim: 
date.’ The special singling out of Span 
ish War filmmakers in this paragraph 
was doubtlessly unintentional as both 
Mayer and Griffith recognize th 
truths men like Ivens, Ferno and my- 
self filmed on the Loyalist side 
Spain. I think both would agree tha! 
our anti-Franco films of 1937 told th 
same truths that Presidents Roosevel 
and Truman proclaimed too manj 
years later about Franco. So why im 
clude the ‘anti-Franco’ filmmakes 
in a sweeping statement on film liars! 
Similar reasoning might be inter 
preted as a basis for condemning Colo 
nel Capra or John Grierson for using 
captured Nazi films — with different 
commentaries, of course, than th 
Nazis intended—in the ‘Why W 
Fight’ and ‘World in Action’ series. 
At this point I’d like to be a bi 
constructive about ‘The Shape ¢ 
Films to Come’. While I agree wit 
Mayer and Griffith that many bri 
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THE WINTER’S TALE 


‘Hermione is chaste; Polixenes blameless; Camillo a true subject; Leontes 
a jealous tyrant; his innocent babe truly begotten; and the king shall live 
without an heir if that which is lost be not found.’ With the reading of this 
pronouncement handed down especially for the occasion by the a 
Oracle, the crucial trial scene in Shakespeare’s comedy, 4 Winter's Tale, 
comes to its climax. But despite Apollo’s reassurances absolving Sele 
from her jealous husband’s charges of dallying with Polixenes and conspiring 
with Camillo to take the royal life, deaths and banishments ensue in rapid 
succession. It requires the pastoral last half of Shakespeare’s drama, with its 
miraculous happy ending, to transform this ‘sad tale for winter’ into a com- 
edy in either the literal or the classic sense. The Theatre Guild revival is the 
first to be seen in these parts since Viola Allen played Hermione in 1905, 
and Edith Wynne Matthison performed the role in repertory five years later. 
Having toured the countryside since early fall, this newest production is now 
announced for New York after the first of the year. An impressive cast in- 
cludes Henry Daniell as the jealous tyrant (to the left on the throne, above); 
Jessie Royce Landis as his misjudged wife (wearing the crown, centre) 
Florence Reed, Romney Brent, Whitford Kane, Colin Keith Johnson, Philip 
Huston, Geraldine Stroock. B. Iden Payne has directed the production in 
sumptuous sets and costumes by Stewart Chaney. 
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THE THREE GIFTS 


Maurice Schwartz has been producing, acting and directing for the Yiddish 
Art Theatre for well on to twenty-six years. Giving four or five plays a year, 
the Art Theatre has many ample and effective productions to its credit as 
well as a long record of service to its own particular community. Its latest 
success is |. L. Peretz’ The Three Gifts, a folk story told with music, dancing 
and dramatic action, which fills the big theatre on Second Avenue night after 
night with genial crowds not only of ‘first generation’ immigrants but of 
their children and grandchildren as well. The audience follows eagerly this 
tale of a musician who returns to earth to secure the ‘three gifts’ needed 
to buy his way into heaven. Above is one of the scenes of Joel’s search which 
takes him to an inn in a Roumanian village where bandits kill a venerable 
Jew believing that the bag he clutches in his hand contains gold, when actu- 
ally it is filled with soil from the Holy Land. Successive scenes show other 
martyrdoms, but the play has many moments of gaiety as well. ‘The usual 
problems of direction and acting’, writes Mr. Schwartz, ‘were made more 
complex in The Three Gifts by the necessity of integrating realism with im- 
aginative whimsy in an atmosphere as rich in folk piety as in sardonic 
wisdom.” H. A. Condell assisted, through his bold, stylized settings and 
costumes, in the realization of these differences, while Joseph Rumshinsky’s 
music also bridged the various styles. Maurice Schwartz, besides staging and 


assisting in the dramatization, played the leading role of Joel, the Musician. 
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liant films have been made from edit- 
ing jobs like The True Glory, The City 
that Stopped Hitler, and so forth, these 
successes were peculiar to the war 

jod when there was heightened 
public interest in the exciting war 
documentaries. But the best postwar 
documentaries will not be those in 
which a superlative writer patches a 
brilliant editing job together with a 
commentary that reproduces the emo- 
tions of the participants. Instead they 
will follow the pattern of Memphis 
Belle, Target for Tonight, San Pietro, 
Fight for Life and other story docu- 
mentaries in which a unified film will 
be made according to a preconceived 
script written by a good writer with 
and for a director, or by a director- 
writer wherever a man combining such 
talents develops. No well-edited stock 
flm about even so vital a peacetime 
subject as housing, for example, can 
compete for audience appeal with 
either Hollywood studio films that 
may occasionally tackle such a sub- 
ject, or story documentaries that tell 
the problem in terms of personal char- 
acters as well as documentary general- 
izations. 

As John Steinbeck has written in 
the introduction to the book, The 
Forgotten Village: ‘A great many docu- 
mentary films have used the general- 
ized method, that is, the showing of 
acondition or an event as it affects 
a group of people. The audience can 
then have a personalized reaction 
from imagining one member of that 
group. I have felt that is the more 
dificult observation from the audi- 
ence’s viewpoint. It means very little 
to know that a million Chinese are 
starving unless you know one Chinese 
who is starving. In The Forgotten Vil- 
lage we reversed the usual process. 
Our story centred on one family in 
one small village. We wished our audi- 
ence to know this family very well, 
and incidentally to like it as we did. 
Then, from association with this little 
personalized group, the larger con- 
clusion concerning the racial group 
could be drawn with something like 
participation. Birth, death, joy and 
sorrow are constants, experiences 
common to the whole species. If one 


participates first in these constants, 


we 


one is able to go from them to the vari- 


ables of customs, practices, mores, 
taboos and foreign social patterns.’ 
While this does not apply to straight 
factual shorts like ‘March of Time’, 
‘This Is America’, medical, scientific, 
industrial subjects, and so forth, 
Steinbeck’s words of 1940 still indi- 
cate the shape of films to come as far 
as the main documentary features of 
the future are concerned. 
But even Steinbeck’s suggestion 
that documentary filmmakers con- 
centrate on telling personal stories 
to represent mass experiences does not 
go far enough. I claim that the main 
trouble with documentary features at 
present is that, except for an occa- 
sional pioneering film like Target for 
Tonight or Fight for Life, the docu- 
mentary directors are butting their 
heads against the stone walls of public 
indifference by making silent features 
with commentary in an age when au- 
diences are used to dialogue films. 
If the documentary filmmaker has 
a budget so low that he cannot afford 
sound, new improved techniques of 
‘dubbing’ human speech in lip move- 
ments make it possible to produce a 
dialogue film at low cost — the film 
can be shot silent with an exact record 
of the dialogue of each scene. It can be 
dubbed perfectly later with different 
actors speaking each part. Use of color 
would add greatly to the appeal of 
documentary films. New develop- 
ments in enlarging brilliant 16mm 
color to 35mm theatre prints (like 
Fighting Lady and Memphis Belle and 
Report from the Aleutians) gives the 
documentary film producer a chance 
to make color films at low 16mm cost. 
This is the real shape of documen- 
tary films to come: well-directed color 
features with recorded or dubbed dia- 
logue written by fine authors who 
want to help film important subjects 
in the real-life studios that the docu- 
mentary artists prefer. Perhaps even 
Hollywood will learn from its successes 
at the box office, with films like 
Memphis Belle and Fighting Lady, 
that documentaries make a fine dou- 
ble bill when shown with straight 
‘entertainment’ features. For without 
distribution, as Mr. Mayer has often 
wisely observed, there’s no future at 
all for documentary features. 
HERBERT KLINE 
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THEATRE ANNUALS 
The Best Plays of 1944-1945, by 
Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead: $3. 
The Theatre Book of the Year 
4944-45, by George Fean Nathan. 
Alfred A. Knopf: $3. 
ae this is the third annual year- 
book of the theatre from the pen 
of Mr. Nathan, it is probably unneces- 
sary to warn the reader against con- 
fusing this chronicle with a genuine 
theatre annual such as the ‘Best 
Plays’ series of his erstwhile critic- 
colleague, Burns Mantle. By now the 
differences will be plain to all: Mr. 
Mantle presents us yearly with a 
volume packed with statistical details; 
in addition, he asscits himself as a 
critic by the judicatory gesture of 
selecting what he considers the ten 
best plays of the year: J Remember 
Mama, A Bell for Adano, The Glass 
Menagerie, Harvey, The Hasty Heart, 
The Late George Apley, Dear Ruth, 
Soldier’s Wife, Foolish Notion, Anna 
Lucasta. He also makes a gesture 
toward the American theatre as a 
whole by including summaries of the 
season in Chicago, San Francisco, 
Southern California and off Broadway 
in New York. 

Mr. Nathan’s book does very little 
of this. Called ‘a Record and an Inter- 
pretation’, The Theatre Book of the 
Year gives only a nod to the records 
and then turns to interpretation; it 
becomes a disquisition built of Mr. 
Nathan’s favorite aphorisms, anec- 
dotes and allusions for the year 1944- 
1945. Many of the aphorisms he has 
stated before; most of the allusions 


62 


and not a few of the anecdotes are 
from his favorite storehouse — the 
theatre of the day before yesterday. 
One might complain that Theatre 
Book gives too little idea of what the 
individual plays and productions were 
like, not enough real critical evalua- 
tion of the season’s works —- in other 
words, not enough of what Mr. 
Nathan thought of the plays himself. 
For example, he devotes but five 
paragraphs in the nine pages of his 
piece on 4 Bell for Adano to the play; 
the rest is a description of a conversa- 
tion with Rouben Mamoulian about 
the relative merits of movies and 
stage. His review of Embezzled Heaven 
turns out to be an exhaustive consid- 
eration of Hollywood glamour versus 
stage glamour, the latter as given off 
by the Misses Hepburn, Lawrence, 
Cornell, Bankhead and Barrymore. 
All this, of course, makes for amus- 
ing and provocative reading. How- 
ever, Mr. Nathan should by this time 
know that what he has written is not 
dramatic criticism of a theatre season. 
It would have been less misleading 
if he had entitled the book, ‘George 
Jean Nathan of the Year 1944-1945’. 


Best Film Plays of 1943-1944, 
Edited by Fohn Cassner and Dudley 
Nichols. Crown Publishers: $3. 
—. John Gassner and Dudley 
Nichols collected and published 
Twenty Best Film Plays \ast year, it 
was evident that they had started 
something that would require frequent 
revision and amendment. The present 
volume is announced by the publishers 
as the first of an annual series, and not 
only does it pick up where the earlier 
volume left off, but it fills several gaps 
that were regrettably present in last 
year’s collection. Most important of 
these, perhaps, is the work of Preston 
Sturges, entirely unrepresented in the 
first anthology and now present with 
both The Miracle of Morgan’s Creek 
and Hail the Conquering Hero. In- 
cluded in the collection are also Wi/- 
son, The Purple Heart, Going My 
Way, Watch on the Rhine, Dragon 
Seed, The More the Merrier, The Ox- 
Bow Incident and Casablanca. 
Each reader will doubtless find 


omissions that he regrets; Mr. Gass- 


ner anticipates this in his preface, 
which is, however, much more than ap 
apology. It raises several provocative 
points of film criticism. In it he sug. 
gests that the use of the dissolve and 
the fadeout, both devices of great 
value to the cinema, lead to ‘the 
temptation of evasion’ which he con. 
siders a dangerous and too prevalent 
over-all tendency in Hollywood film. 
making. Dudley Nichols and Walte 
Wanger have also provided fore. 
words: the former has written an ex. 
cellent essay on the ‘Writer, Director 
and Film’ in which he seeks, as g% 
many others have done, to define the 
boundaries of the realms of stage and 
screen; Mr. Wanger has described in 
brief the contributions of the motion. 
picture industry to the war effort. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 

The Best One-Act Plays of 1944, editeé 
by Margaret Mayorga. Dodd, Meaé 
$2.50. 

Another of the Best One-Act series 
this year including Tennessee Wi 
liams, Arnold Sundgaard, Archibald 
MacLeish, Ben Hecht, Arthur Miller, 
Esther Hawley and others. 


Pointers on Playwriting, by Fosephim 
Niggli. The Writer, Inc., Boston: $2. 

Some of the basic hows, whys, whats 
and wherefores of playwriting wit 
explanations and illustrations. Par} 
ticularly appropriate for one-acts, a 
which the author has written manyy 

including Soldadera, This Is Vill 
Sunday Costs Five Pesos. : 


Show Business, by Sheila Dome 
thorpe. The Fortune Press, London: 6 
Mrs. Donisthorpe chats gaily ani 
fluently about her personal and proj 
fessional experiences as a playwright 
in the English theatre. 


Understanding Drama, by Cleant 
Brooks and Robert B. Heilman. Henn 
Holt & Co.: $2.25. 

Text for students beginning thet 
dramatic course. Classics and modem 
plays discussed, with illustrations 
from the point of dramatic actios 
characterization, dialogue, and othé 

problems which confront the play 
wright and aid a student in Under 
standing Drama. 
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1g An inexpensive edition of 
. JOHN GASSNER’S 

the MASTERS OF 

7 THE DRAMA 

Im. ConTAINING a supplement on the 1940-45 


theatre and other additions, this is the 
outstanding one volume historical and 
re. critical study of the drama from primi- 
tive times to our own day in all nations, 
as well as an account of theatre pro- 
“tor | duction in all periods and styles. 

' It includes detailed analyses of the 


} $0} works, thought and influence of Aes- 

the| chylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristoph- 
anes, Ibsen, Shakespeare, Moliére, Shaw, 

and | O'Neill, etc. 

dj 826 pages. 32 illus. Charts. Indexes of 

: in} subjects and playwrights. Formerly 

10n- | EY SR ree $2.75 


*... has no competitors in its -_ .. . a 
seem to space on every well stock 
theatre belt Theatre Arts 

"... the best of its kind in English.” — New 
Republic 


-++@ critical work of superlative accom- 
*y plishment . . . sets itself apart from any other 
d ited contemporary book on the theatre.” — N. Y. 


DOVER PUBLICATIONS 
1780 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Come Back on Tuesday, by Ruth 
Hunter. Charles Scribner: $2.50. 

An amusing and informal account of 
Miss Hunter’s experience with vaude- 
ville, road companies, understudying 
and all the ‘come back Tuesday’s’ 
until she landed in Tobacco Road for a 
five-year run as Ellie May. 


The Trojan Brothers, by Pamela Hans- 
ford Fohnson. Macmillan: $2.50. 

A novel about the experiences of a 
group of vaudevillians, set against the 
background of the London music- 
halls in the Twenties. 


The Carolina Play-Book, ‘ Pioneering a 
People’s Theatre’. Foreword by Archi- 
bald Henderson. Published by the Univ. 
of North Carolina. 

Memorial Issue to Frederick Koch 
with pieces by him and others who 
have been important in the growth of 
the Playmakers through the last 
twenty-six years. 


Oboler Omnibus, Radio Plays and Per- 
sonalities, by Arch Oboler. Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce: $2.50. 

Thirteen of Mr. Oboler’s radio dramas 
including the Victory Day program 
Strange Morning, The Ugliest Man in 
the World, and Holiday 194x, to- 
gether with incidents and anecdotes 
behind the production scenes. 


The Mode in Hats and Headdresses, by 
R. Turner Wilcox. Scribner’s Sons: $5. 
Sketches and comments on _ hats, 
headdresses and hair arrangements 


from the earliest Egyptian, Greek, | 


Roman and Byzantine, through the 
Renaissance and Reformation, to the 
latest of the Armed Forces. 


Pink Lemonade, by Maxwell Frederic 
Coplan, commentary by F. Beverly 
Kelley. McGraw-Hill: $3.50. 

A delightful collection of pictures and 
comments on every angle of ‘the 
greatest show on earth’. 


All in Line, by Saul Steinberg. Duell, 
Sloan &§ Pearce: $2.50. 

About 200 wonderful satiric drawings 
of Mr. Steinberg’s, including many 
that have appeared in The New Yorker 
and others he did while with the 
armed forces in North Africa, Italy, 
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THEATRE WORLD 


A complete record of the 
1944-45 Broadway Theatrical Season 
Edited by DANIEL BLUM 


Ideal Gift for Theatre Fans 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Over 330 pictures. Scene shots from all 
shows. Exclusive shots of Broadway ac- 
tors at work. Biographies. Cast lists. 
Articles. 


On sale at leading bookstores 
or by mail, $1.50 


For information write 
NORMAN MACDONALD, Associate Editor 
THEATRE WORLD 
105 W. 43 St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire. 
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No obligation. 
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Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N. Y. 


Available 


TO LITTLE THEATRE 
and DRAMATIC GROUPS 


DADDY WAS 
AN ACTOR 


A Hilarious New Comedy 
in Three Acts 


By BARRIE MICHELLE 
Price per copy: 75 cents 


MITCHELL PRESS, DENVER 
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Snecgnend cine. ond edition of apie Btze- 


MARC CHAGALL's designs for Aleko and The 
Firebird: 28 illustrations. November 50¢ 


JULES PERROT. A valuable study and inter- 
esting example of Soviet criticism, translated by 
Anatole Chujoy from the Russian of Yury 


Slonimsky, with Epilegomena by George Chaffee 
coordinating all published data on Perrot and 
including more illustrations of this noted 19th 
century choreographer than have ever before 
been assembled December $1.00 
Subscribe now for 1946 


$5.00 a year 
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130 West 56 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 


and a Hearty Thank Youl to our many friends 
and customers in all parts of the world. It has 
been a privilege and pleasure to serve you 
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To Read 
and Produce 


TomMoRROW THE WORLD 
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Sonc oF BERNADETTE 
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Eve or St. Mark 
No Way Out 
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The Finest Plays Are 
Published by 


THE DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Adventures in Grace, by Raissa Mari- 
tain. Longmans, Green: $2.75. 

Raissa Maritain, wife of Jacques 
Maritain, French philosopher and 
Ambassador to the Vatican, continues 
her memories of men and women ac- 
tive in the ‘spiritual evolution’ of 
France between two wars, which she 
began in We Have Been Friends 
Together. 


5 Minute Classics, by Fulius W. 
Muller, edited by Charles Angoff. 
Dorene: $7.98. 

79 tales and episodes from the literary 
masters of all ages and countries. 


Folk Dancing in High School and Col- 
lege, by Grace I. Fox and Kathleen G. 
Merrill. A. 8. Barnes: $2.50. 

Steps, directions and music for folk 
dances of all nations, with teacher’s 
notes and a list of selected recordings. 


The Hula, by Martha Homsy and 
Doris Keppeler. Tongg: $7. 

Directions, explanations and illustra- 
tions for the Hawaiian national dance. 


Plays in Print: 
Harriet, by Florence Ryerson and Colin 
Clements. Samuel French: $.75. 


Kiss and Tell, by F. Hugh Herbert. 
The Perfect Marriage, by Samson 
Raphaelson. Laura, by Vera Caspary 
and George Sklar. Dramatists Play 
Service: $.75 each. 


Emma, by Gordon Glennon, from the 
Fane Austen novel. Macmillan, Lon- 
don: $1.50. 


Gods and Kings (Scandal in the House 
of Zeus, Sorcery, The Heart of Kings, 
Revolt, Midsummer Night, Revision), 
by Lajos Biro. George Allen & Unwin, 
Lid., London: $1.75. 


The Glass Menagerie, by Tennessee 
Williams, with a Preface by the author. 
Random House: $2. 


Mesa Verde, by Christopher La Farge. 
New Directions Books, James Laugh- 
lin: $2.50. 

A Stage Version of Shelley's Cenci, by 
Arthur C. Hicks and R. Milton Clarke. 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho: 
3.50. 

Masters of the Drama, by Fohn Gassner. 
Dover Publications: $2.75. 

Revised edition of this historical text; 
formerly $3.75. 
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An Actor Prepares 
by ConsTanTIN STANISLAVSKI 


The famous director explains his 
methods in a series of “lessons” 
which any actor or student may 
follow with assured benefits. $2.50 


Acting 
The First Six Lessons 
by Ricnarp BoLesLavsky 


Essays in dialogue form on the art 
of acting. Delightful reading. Au- 
printing.) $1.50 
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Stages of the World 

THEATRE ARTS PRINTS, SERIES IV 
One hundred halftone reproduc- 
tions (page size, 844" x 
theatres, stage designs al scenes 
of important productions from the 
Theatre of Dionysus to “Lady in 
the Dark.” For the use of teach- 
ers, students and theatre lovers; 
to illustrate the history and tech- 
niques of the drama. 

Published in 2 forms: 

1. A Bound Book 


2. For Notebooks and Mounting, 2 
ome, 50 plates in each, each 
envelope 60¢, complete $1.00 


Architecture for the 
New Theatre 
edited by E. J. R. Isaacs 


Projects by Norman Bel Geddes, 
Lee Simonson, William Lescaze 
and others. Illustrated. Full- 
mounted Paper Cover. $1.50 


A Method of Lighting 
the Stage 
by Stantey McCanpess 


How to make effective use of light 
in the theatre; an authoritative 
handbook for artist and techni- 
cian. Revised $1.50 


Coming in January! 


The Craft of Comedy 
by Aruense SEYLER and 


Srepuen Haccarp $1.50 


Order from your bookseller, or from 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Now is the time to make 
your plans and to start 
your advertising cam- 
paign if you look forward 


to a successful seascn. 
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special spring advertising 
reprint for summer schools 
and theatres. It goes to a 
selected list of excellent 
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Seattle, Washington 
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Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. The courses 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


An intensive training course 
in preparation for the profes- 
sional theatre revolving 
around the continual opera- 
tion of the Carnegie Theatre. 


The course which is four 
years in length and leads to 
the Bachelor of Fine Arts de- 
gree offers both a broad cul- 
tural background in general 
studies and concentrated work 
in Acting, Production, or Play- 
writing under the direction of 
the faculty of the Department 
of Drama. 


For information apply to 
Henry Borerrcuer 
Head Department of Drama 


Carnegie Institute of 
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STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


Productions for Talent Scouts 


REGISTRATION OPEN 


Many successful students on 
Broadway, in Pictures and 


SATURDAY CHILDREN'S CLASSES 


15 West 67th St., New York 23 
EN 2-3345 
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One World: A Challenge to DO! 
Dramatists wes 
RICHARD WATTS, JR. 
Documentary Pioneer: From %08 

the Memoirs of 

JORIS IVENS } THI 
1% 
Theatre Music on Records NE 
IRVING KOLODIN =‘ 
TH 


Gene Kelly: Portrait of the *' 
Actor-Dancer 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS + 


We Believe: Credo of the! 
American Repertory Theatre 


EVA LE GALLIENNE 

MARGARET WEBSTER 
CHERYL CRAWFORD 
VICTOR JORY 


ALSO 


Films and Plays 
in Review 


The English Scene 


$3.50 a year 
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